Art.  I.  The  Hlflory  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em^ 
pire.  By  Edward  Gibbon^  Efq.  Volumei  IV^  and  VL 
•  4to.  3K  •3s.  boards.  Cadell.  London,  1788.  ^ 

[  Continued  from  cur  laji.  ] 


pAGE  63.  ‘  The  expulfion  of  the  Greeks' and  Syrians^  from 
^  the  holy  fcpulchre  at  Jerufalem,  ‘  was  juftified  by  the  re-, 
‘  proach  of  herefy  and  fchifm  (Rcnaudot,  Hilh  Patriarch.  Alex. 

‘  p.  479).%  We  have  feen  Mr.  Gibbon  before,  making  very 
free  with  the  authority  of  this  very  Renaudot ;  and  even  fixing 
fpccial  and  marked  words  upon  him,  that  he  never  ufed.  We 
fee  fomething  like  this  literary  legerdemain,  exercifed  here. 
The  ‘  Greeks  and  Syrians’  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  are  neither  in  Re¬ 
naudot.  ’  They  are  merely  the  Jacobite  Chrijiians  of  Egypt. 

‘  Mirum  nemini  efle  debet,  ea  clade  tantopere  perculfos  Maho- 
‘  medanos  fuilic,  qui  urbem  celebrem  fanftitate,  et  ad  quam 
‘  ChrilUani  ex  toto  orbe  confluerent,  ereptam  fibi  deplora- 
‘  bantf  Sed  non  minor  fuit  Jacobitarum  Mgyptiorum  dolor — . 
‘Inde  faftum  eft,’  fays  an  author  quoted  by  him*  ‘  ut  nos 
‘  Chriftiani  non  amplius  peregrinationis  rcli- 

‘  giofae  ad  earn  urbem  inftituendae  facultatem  habeamus.’  But 
Mr.  Gibbon  has  changed  his  Copts  into  Greeks  and  Syrians^  and 
^nultiplied  his  Tacobites  into' Ne/iorians, 


tttltiplied  his  Jacobites  into' Nejhrians^  JacobiteSy  and  Melchites. 
Every  reader  converfant  with  the  hHfory  of  the  crulades,’  fays 

£Ng,  REV.  yoL.  Kill.  APRIL  T  789,  ^ 
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Mr.  Gibbon  himfjlf  upon  another  occafion,  ‘  will  unclcrlbml  by 
‘  the  peuble  ties  Suriens^  the  Oriental  Chrijilans^  Mehhitei^ 

‘  cobites^  or  Nejhriatn  (p.  70).  Yet,  to  make  it  more  full, 
Ivir.  Gibbon  has  added  the  Greeks  to  the  Syrians.  And,  all  the 
while,  his  author  fpeaks  only  of  Egyptians.  I'his  is  another  in- 
ftance  of  the  foul  playy  which  Mr.  Gibbon  pradlifes  with  h‘n 
references;  and  the  point,  in  juftice  to  the  publick,  cannot  be 
too  frequently  |>rov€d  to  the  reader.'* 

P.  30.  VVUliam  of  Malmfbury  (who-  wrot?e  about  the  year 
‘  1 130)  has  inferted  in  his  hiftory  (1.  iv.  p.  130 — 154)  a  narrative 
‘  of  the  firft  crufadc  :  but  I  wilh  that,  inftead  of  liftening  to  the 
‘  tenus  murmur  which  had  paflbd  the  Britifli  ocean  (p.  143),  he 
‘  had  confined  himfdf  to  the  number  of  families,  and  adventures 

*  of  his  countrjmicn.’  This  is  a  very  unjuft  account  of  Malmf- 
bury’s  narrative.  I'he  latter  contains  much  and  ufeful  matter 
in  It.  Nor  has  he  forgotten  in  this  and  other  parts  of  his 
hiftory,  to  give'  us  intimations  concerning  the  particular  cru- 
faders  of  England,  their  ‘  families,’  and  their  ‘  adventures.’ 
Edgar  Atkeling^  he  fays  in  fol.  58,  ‘  fubfequenti  tempore  cum 
^  Roberto  GodwinCy  milite  andaciflimo,  jerofolymam  pertendit.’ 
The  Turks,  he  adds,  then  befieged  King  Baldv/in  at  Rama, 
who  broke 'through  the  hoft  of  befiegcrs,  principally  by  the  gal¬ 
lantry.  of  Robert*,'  ‘  evaginato  gladio  dextra  laevaque  Turcos 
‘  cnedentis.  Sed  cilm,  fucceflu  ipfo  truculentior,  alacritatc  ni- 

*  mia  prociirreret,  enfis  manu  excidit ;  ad  quern  recolligendum 
‘  cum  fe  inclinaflet,  omnium  incuffu  bppreflUs,  vinculis  palmas 
^  dedit.  Inde  Babyloniam  (ut  aiunt)  dudtus,  cum  Chriftum 
‘  abnegare  nollet,  in  medio  foro  ad  lignum  pofitus,  ct  fagittis 
^  terebratus,  martyrium  confccravit.  Edgarus  amilT^  milite  re- 

*  grefius,multaque  beneficia  ab  imperatoribus  Graecorum  et  Ale- 
mannorum  adeptus  (quippe  qui  ctiam  eum  retinere  pro  generis 

‘  amplitudiue  tentaflent),  omnia  pro  natalis  foli  defiderio  fprevit.’ 
But  he  fpeaks  again  of  this  Robert,  in  his  hiftory  of  the  crufrdcs. 
Baldwin,  he  fays,  ‘  quinque  militibus  comitatus,  in  montana 
‘  rependo  infidiantes  elufit :  militum  unus  fuit  Robertos  Anglus, 
‘  ut  fuperius  dixi ;  ca‘teros  notitiae  noftrx  fama  tamjonginqua 
‘  occuluit’  (fol.  84).  H(f  alfo  mentions  Odo,  Bifhop  of  Baieux 
and  Earl  of  Kent,  as*  one  of  the  companions  of  his  nephevf 
Robert,  Duke  of  Normandy.  He  went  with  him  to  Jerufalem, 
and  died  at  Antioch.  ^  Jerofolymitanam  viam  ingrelTus,  An- 

*  tiochla  iir  oljidione  Chrijlianoruvi  finem  habuit’  (fol.  63).  Ani 
in  fol.  75  he  hints  at  a  large  body,  of  the  Englifh  going  with 
Duke  Robert.  ‘  Robertus  Normannorum  Comes — habuit  focios 

*  Robertuni  Flandrenfem,  Stephanum  Blefenfem,’ &c. :  ‘  pare- 
‘  bant  eis  Angliy  ct  Normanni,’  &c.  In  his  narration  too,  n-' 
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Thrace  to  Conftantinoplc,  but  that  many  of  the  common  men 
died  by  the  way  of  want  and  difeafe,  and  ‘  multi  in  vado^  quod 
‘  pro  rapiditate  diaboli  dicitur,  inteiccpti,’  fob  76.  At  the  liege 
of  Nice,  ‘  exanimatorum  cadavera  I'lirci  uncis  ferreis  innu- 
^  merum  trahebant,  ludibrio  noltrorum  excarnificanda^  vel  ab^ 

‘  laiU  ve/libus  dejicienda.’  Oil  the  fur  render  of  Nice,  the 
emperour  ‘  juflit — dillribui  argentum  ct  auriim  optimatibus, 

‘  nummos  aereos  inferioribus.’  At  the  ficge  of  Antioch,  ‘  omnes 
‘  pariter  proceres  facramento  fcccre^  obfidioni  non  ponendas  ferias 
‘  ({uoad  vel  vi  vel  ingenio  prendcretur  civitas.’  But  the  Turks, 
putting  many  of  the  citizens  of  Antioch  to  the  (word,  ‘  baliftis 
‘  et  petrariis  capita  interemptorum  in  caftra  Francorum  emit-- 
‘  tentes.’  A  farnine  came  on  among  the  befiegers.  ‘  Nonduin 
^  furgentibus  in  altam  fegetem  culmis,  quidam  fuiquas  fabartitn 
‘  nondum  adultarum  pro  fummis  .deliciis  ampledtercntur ;  alii 
‘  carnes  jumentorum^  alii  coria .  aquis  mollita,  quidam  carduos 
‘  parum  codlos  per  abrafas  fauces  utero  demittebiuit ;  quidam 
^  vel  mures^  vel  talium  quid  deliciarum^  pofeentibus  all  is  vemin- 
‘  dabant,  et  efurire  fultinebat  pro  lato  jejunus  venditor  auro ;  ncc 
*  defuerunt  qui  cadavera  cadaverihus  infarclrent.^  humanis  pajH 
‘  carnibusy  longe  tamen  et  in  niontibus,  ne  iiidore  carnis  aduftje 
‘  caeteri  offenderentur  ;  plures,  fpe  reperiendee  alimonine,  ignotis 
‘  vagabantur  femitis,  et  a  latrunculis  viaruin  gnaris  trucida- 
‘  bantur.*  Yet  with  a.  fpirit  of  refolution,  which  does  high 
honour  to  the  leaders  and  to  the  men ;  and,  to  pafs  over  which, 

I  Mr.  Gibbon  fupprefles '  all  thefe  ftriking  circumlfiuices  of  the 
famine,  a  famine  fo  uncommon  in  an  un-furrounded  camp  of 
befiegers ;  the  Chriftians  perfifted  in  fpite  of  all,  and  took  tlie 
town.  In  taking  it,  ‘  Franci  per  funeas  fcalas  nocte  intem- 
‘  pe(fa  in  murum  evedti,  vcxilloque  Boamundiy  quod  verj?iiculatum 
*  eraty  ventis  in  faf  igio  turris  expofUOy  flgnuin  Chriftianum  Isetis 
‘  fragoribus  ingeminant,  Deus  vulty  Deu%  vult -y  Tiirci  exper- 
‘  redti,  et  foporis  penuria  inertes,  fugam  per  anglportus  inva- 
^  dunt.’  TheTurkifh  army  comes,  and  furrounds  them  in  the 
town.  Diftrefs  enfues.  in  it.  .  ‘  Qiiapropter,  triduano  prius  cum 
‘  letaniis  exadfo  jejunioy:  legatus  Petrui  heretnita  mittitur  ad 
*  Turcos.’  He  offers  them  the  alternative,  cither  to  move 
away  from  before  the  town,  and  return  into  Perfia, .or  agree  to 
fight  them  the  next  morning ;  ‘  fortem  per  dues  vel  quatuor  vel 
^  experiantur,  ne  periculum  ad  totum  vergat  exercituni.’ 
This  fingular,  humane,  and  wife  propofal,  which  recalls  to  our 
minds  an  image  of  the  carllelf  times  of  the  Romans,  the 
Turkifti,  fultan  received  in  this  llriking  manner;  without  an- 
fwering,  ^  fcacchis  ludensy  tt  dentibus  infremlensy  inanem  dimiiit.f 
The  Chriltians  then  prepared  to  attack  the  I'urks,  the  next 

But  not  the  leaft  notice  is  taken  of  the* hoi v  lance,  (b 
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much  dwelt  upKm  by  Mr.  (jibbon,  and  even  noticed  by  Florence 
of  Worcefler,*  a  writer  cotemporary  with  Malmefbury*.  Yet 
the  appearance  of  St.  George,  and  of  St,  Demetrius  (infteadof 
St.  'I'hcodore  and  St.  Maurice),  is  noticed  by  Adalmcfburv 
though  unnoticed  by  Florence,  and  even  affirmed  to  be  true, 
^'hc  order,  in  which  the  ChrilVjans  marched  out  of  the  town, 
is  particularly  told.  Even  one  incident  of  the  battl^e  ih  noticed, 
to  the  honour  of  two  Engliftimen.  Robert^  eldeft  fon  to  the 
Conqueror,  ‘  vidtoriam  pulchra  experientia  nobilitavit.  Nam  cuin 
‘Turci— ,  fubito  terrefacti,  fugae  fe  dediflent,  ncvftrique  pa. 
‘  lantcs  vehementer  impeterentj  CorbanachDux,’ thecommandier 
of  the  Turks,  ‘  genuinae  virtutis  memor,  retento  equo  fuos  in- 
‘  clinavit,  famiilos  ignavos  et  annofarum  vi£toriarum 
‘  vocans,  ut  vi^lorcs  quondam  orientis  patcrentur  fe  ab  advend 
‘  et  pene  inermi  populo  finibus  cxcludi.  Qiio  clamore  multi 
‘  relumentes  aninium,  bYancos  convcrfi  urgere  et  propiores  cs- 
‘  dere  cepere  ;  Coibanach  fuos  animante  et  holies  feriente,  ut 
‘  imperatoris  et  militis  officium  probe  exequeretur.  'Fum  verd 
‘  Normannus  Cemes^  et  Philippus  clericus  films  Rogerii  Comitis  di 
^  Monte  Gomcrico^  et  Warinus  de  Taneo  cailello  Cenomannico, 
^  mutua  vivacitate  fe  invicem  hortiJti,  qui  fiinulata  ante  fuga 
‘  cedebant  convertunt  cornipedes,  et  quifque  fuum  comparein  in- 
‘  ce//ens  dejiciunt.  Ibi  Corbanach,  quamvis  comitem  cognofccret, 
‘  folo  tamen  corpore  menfus,’  Robert  being  (as  Malmefbury 
fays  before)  of  a  fmall  ftature,  ‘  fimul  et  fugere  inglorium  ar- 
‘  bitratus,  audaciam  congrejfus  morte  propinqud  luit^  vital!  ftatim 
‘  fpiritu  privatus.  Cujus  hece  vifa,  Turci,  qui  jam  gloria- 
‘  bundi  ululabant^  fpc  recenti  exinaniti  fugam  iterarunt.  In  eo 
‘  tumultu  Warinus  cecidit,  Robertus  cum  Philippo  palrnafn  re- 

*  tuHt.  Phiiippus  hac  militia  praecluus  [praeclarus],  fed  Jerop- 
‘  lymis  (ut  fertur)  bono  fine fun5ius\  praeter  exercitium  equellre 

*  liuris  clarus^  (fbl.  86).  This  very  extraordinary  fa6t,  the 
killing  of  the  Turkifti  general  with  Rqbert’s  own  hand,  is 
wholly  unnoticed  by  Mr.  Gibbon.  Yet  he  wilhes  Malmefbury 
had  given  us  fome  accounts,  of  the  ‘  adventures^  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen.  And,  though  he  has  given  us  fome,  he  omits  them 
all;  either  ignorant  of  their  exiftence,  or  unwilling  to  dwell 
upon  them.  The  Chriftians  thus  defeating  the  Turks,  ‘  re* 
‘  verfi  vero  in  predam,  tanta  in  illorum  callris  reperiunt,  qu.'? 
‘  cuiuslibet  avariffimi  exercitus  fatietatem  pofi'ent  vel  temperare 

*  vc*l  extinguere.*  Yet  all  thefc  circumllances  are  omitted  bv 
Mr.  Gibbon. 

'Fhe  Chriftians  now  advanced  by  Tripolis,  Berithii=, 
Tyre,  Sidon,  Accaron,  Caipha,  and  Caefarea;  there  leave 
the  fea-coaft  to  the  right ;  and  penetrate  through  Ramub 
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*  A  falfe  reading  {or  Belf rid t  fee  Dii  Frefnc’s  Gloflary,  Bencdi^line 
edition;  our  prefent  Ldfrey  for  a  church- fteeple,  and  the  French 
hlfrey  for  a  fteeple  and  a  turret ;  a  name,  not  communicated  from 
tae  turret  to  the  fteeple,  as  i)r.  Johnfon  fuppofes,  but,  as  the  former 
^Ifof  the  name,  and  the  previous  ufe  of  bellsy  concur  to  fljew,  de¬ 
lved  from  the  fteeple  to  the  turret. 
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to  Tcrufalem.  They  beficge  it.  ‘  Nor  was  the  thirft  of  the 
bfugers  relieved,*  fays  Mr.  Gibbon ;  nor  were  there  any 
*  trees  for  the  ufcs  of  fhade but,  as  Malmefbury,  with  a 
more  judicious  appofitcnefs  to  the  months  of  yune  and  futy^ 
obfervcs,  ‘  nec  quifquam  fibi  obfeffor  verebatur  in  cibatu  vel  in 
^  potUy  quod  mcfl'es  in  agris,  uva;  in  vinels,  maturaveraiit ;  fola 
‘  jumentorum  cura  erat  miferabilis,  qu?e  pro  qualitate  loci  ct 
‘  temporis  nullo  fiiftentabantur  irriguo.*  The  commanders 
take  their  poils^  ‘  Raimundus  vero  turris  Davidica  impiger 
^  aliiftebat :  h.TC  ad  occafnm  foils  urbcin  muniens,  ad  ’medium 
[  fere  tabulatum  quadratoruin  lapidum  pUtmbo  infufo  compagi^ 

^  nata^  omuem  metum  ob Pentium  paucis  intus  defendentibtis 
‘  repellit.*  The  befiegers  however  airauked  the  town  ;  not,  as 
Mr.  Gibbon  fays,  ‘  in  the  fanatic  hope  of  battering  down  the 
‘  walls  w’ithout  engines,  and  of  fcaling  them  without  ladders* 
(p.  Sg) ;  but  ‘  fortunam  fculis  erediis  tentarunt,  in  refiftentcs 
‘  volatuas  moliti  fagittasd  They  were  beaten  olF,  not  though, 
as  Mr.  Gibbon  again  fays,  ‘  by  dint  of  brutal  farce  they  burjl 
‘  the  firft:  barrier but  ^  quia  erant  fcalce  paucae  ct  afeenden- 
‘  tibus  damnofe,’  They  then  made  two  moveable  turrets,  one 
‘  quod  noftri  fuem,  vetercs  vineam  vocant.*  This  he  de- 
feribes,  and  adds,  ^  protegit  in  fe  fubfidentes,  qui,  quafi  more 
‘  fuis,  ad  murorum  (ufFodienda  penetrant  fundamenta.*  The 
other,  ‘  in  modrnri  xdificiorum  fadla,  Berefreid  appellant  *,  quod 
^  faftigium  murorum  aequaret.’  The  alfault  begins,  /khis  is 
deferibed  by  Malmefbury,  with  a  particularity  and  fpirit  that 
are  very  engaging,  and  that  we  in  vain  look  for  in  Mr.  Gibbon. 
77>n  author  referve's  /;/T particularity  for  the  vices  of  the  Chrijiiansy 
and  his  fpirit  for  the  vidfories  of  the  Mahometans.  The  aflault 
continued  one  whole  day,  Vvdthout  effect.  I'he  next  morning 
it  was  renewed^  with  more  fuccefs.  Malmefbury  is  ftill  parti¬ 
cular  and  fpirited.  He  fets  caufes  and  effects  plain  before  our 
eyes.  The  Chriftians  under  Godfrey  and  the  two  Roberts, 
gain  the  wall  and  enter  the  city,  Raymund  learns  the  fact,  from 
hearing  the  clamour  of  the  enemy,  and  feeing  them  throw 
thernfelves  headlong  over  the  walls.  He  enters  the  town. 
‘  C^iingentos  quoque  JEthiopos^  qui,  in  arcem  David  refugi, 
‘  cliivcs  portarum,  pollicita  membrorum  impunitate,  tradide- 
‘  rant,  fpectato  praefentis  pacis  commodo  incolumes  Afcalonem 


‘  dimifit.’ 
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‘  dlmirit.’  Then^  fays  Maln'.cfbury,'  but  not  with  llritfi  j;ro- 
prictv,  as  w'c  have  feen  before,  and  ihall  inlfantly  fee  here  again, 
the  "i'urks  had  no  place  of  refuge,  ^  ncc  ulluni  erat  /wwrl'urcis 
‘  refugium ;  ita  ct  fupplices  et  rebellcs^^  a  word  that  (hews  the 
oppofition  to  have  Hill  continued,  ‘  infatiabilis  vidlorum 
^  confumebat.’  T'cn  thoufaiid  took  refuge  in  the  temple  of 
Solomon,  and  w^rc  flain  there;  ^  decern  millia — interfecla. 
Then^  ^  port  hxc,’  the  dead  bodies  were  collefted  and  burned. 
'Fhis  took  up  the  army  two  or  three  days,  after  the  grand  day 
of  the  {form.  ‘  Ita  cevde  infidclium  expiatd  urbe^  fepulchrum  Do 
‘  mini,  quod  tamdiu  defideraverant,  pro  quo  tot  labores  tule- 
^  rant,  fupplicibus  cordibus  et  corporibus  petieruht/  Yet,  adds 
Malmefbury,  concerning  the  day. of  (forming  the  town,  and  the 
days  of  burning  the  dead,  ‘  illud  infigne  continentiae  in  omnibus 
♦  optiinatibus  exemplum  fuit,  quod  nec  eo  die^  ncc  confequentibus^ 
‘  quifquam  refpeclu  praeda:  avocavit  animum,  quin  cseptum 
^  perfequerentur  triumphum/  There  was  only  one  exception. 
It  was  made  by  Tancred,  the  very  hero  of  Mr,  Gibbon’s 
hiftory,  and  praifed  by  him  for  his  ‘  generofity’  on  this  very 
occafion.  ‘  Solus  Tancredus,  intempeftiva  cupidinc  occupatus, 
^  quaedam  preciofiflima  de  templo  Salomonis  extulit;  fed  poft 
^  inodpm  fud  confeientia  et  aliorum  conventus  [convi^fus]  col 
‘  loquio,  vcl  eadem  vcl  appreciata  loco  relfituit.’  And  this 
fufpcnfion  cf  all  the  (frong  feelings  of  avarice,  ior  fever al  days 
a  victorious  army  abffaining  from  touching  the  vaft  booty  under 
their  hands,  in  the  very  moments  of  rapine;  and  continuing 
calmly  and  ilcadilv  to  ablfain,  till  they  had  cleared  the  city 
from  the  flaugh.ter  in  it,  and  fo  had  been  able  with,  propriety 
to  make  that  religious  proceffion,  which  they  had  always  in¬ 
tended,  to  the  tomb  of  their  Saviour ;  forms  one  of  the  moll 
(friking  pidfures  in  the  hilfory  of  man,  and  is  worthy  of  cclc 
bration  by  the  tongue  of  the  philofopher,  and  the  pen  of  the 
hiftorian,  for  ever.  When  this  was  all  over,  and  not  before, 
‘  turn  quicimquc  egenus  vcl  domum,  vel  aliquas  divitias,  in 
^  vafit,  nunquam  uiteriiis  ullius  locuplctis  tulit  convicium,  leJ 
‘  icmcl  podblla  in  jus  aJoptavit  hnsfeditarium.’  Such  is  the 
full,  the  lively,  and  the  curious  hiifory  of  the  firff  crufadc,  in 
William  of  Malmefbury.  So  thoroughly  unjuff,  is  Mr.  Gib 
bon’s  {lighting  ihfinu;uion  agaiihf  it ! 

He  wiihes  A-Ialmefbury  had  not  given  it,  when  every  reader  muif 
thank  him  very  cordially  for  it.  He  fancies  Malmefbury  had  only 
liftencd,  to  the  ‘  tenue  murmur'  which  had  palled  the  Britifli  lea. 
How  could  he  fo  fancy,  when  Malmefbury  has  given  us  fuch  a 
particular  and  pointed  account  of  the  crufade  ?  At  the  end  of  thi 
general  account,  Malmefbury  propofes  to  enlarge  and  continue  it 
to  give  the  particular  hiftory,  of  each  leader  in  tliis  and  the  futur 

7  ‘  *  crufade 
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crufaJes.  ‘  Singulorum  prccerum  favSla  ct  cxitus  feripto  infig- 
c  nia!ii>^  he  fays  in  fol.  80;  ‘  nee  quicquam  veritati,  fecunduni 
relatorum  nicorum  credulitatem,  luhtraham :  nullus  vero,  cui 
amplior  provenit  geftorum  notitia,  me  pro  incuriofo  arguat ; 
quia  trans  occanum  Britannicum  abjitos,  vix  tenui  murmure, 

<  rerum  Afianarum  faina  illuftrat.’  FIc  thus  apologifcs  for  the 
future  flendernefs  of  his  materials,  in  this  minute  and  fucceeding 
hiftory.  And  ,  he  accordingly  gives  us  directly,  *  the  fpccid 
hiftory  of  Godfrey,  King  of  Jcrufalcm,  of  Baldwin  his  brother 
and  fucceflbr,  and  of  the  fecond  Baldwin,  the  fucccflbr  of  both  ; 
declaring  that  he  takes  his  account  of  the  former  Baldwin, 

•  fidei  foliditate  accominodata  diftis  Fulchcrii  Carnotcnfis,  qui, 

-  capellanus  ipfius,  aliquanta  dc  ipfo  fcripfit,  ftilo  non  equidein 
^  agrefti,  fed  (ut  dici  folet)  fine  nitore  ac  palaeftra,  ct  qui  alios 
‘  admonere  potuit  ut  accuratiiis  feriberent’  (fol.  81).  He  then 
proceeds  to  the  hiftory  of  Bohemund  King  of  Antioch,  and  of 
Tancred  and  Roger,  his  refpeclive  fucceflbrs.  'Flie  account  of 
Raimund  follows  next,  and  of  his  fons  William  and  Pontius^ 
fucceflively  kings  of  Tripolis.  And  the  whole  clofes  with  the 
private  adventures,  of  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy.  Malmef- 
bury  therefore  means  not  to  cenfure  his  preceding  and  general 
accounts,  as  if  they  were  only  the  cfFulions  of  a  flight  and 
flencer  report.  'Fhcy  are  evidently  fomething,  infinitely  fupe- 
riour  to  this.  Indeed,  w^e  rnu/l  fay  it  in  juftice  to  the  truth, 
that  they  are  even  to  Mr.  Gibbon’s ;  being  not  bent 

by  the  force  of  ‘  philofophv,’  into  all  the  little  frauds  of  writing, 
the  artful  fupprefll‘on,‘'the' dexterous  diftortion,  and  the  wilful 
falfhood;  and  exhibiting  the  heroes  of  the  crufade,  in  their 
iive  colours  and  juji  proportions,  in  all  their  ro?nantic  majejiy  of 
charafter. 

Malmefbury,  fays  Mr.  Gibbon,  ‘  wrote  about  the 'year 
‘  1130.’  But  he  wrote  earlier.  The  conclufion  of  his 
book  is  dated  by  himfelf  in  the  28th  of  Henry  the  Firft, 
according  to  one  copy,  and  in  the  20th,  according  to  the  com- 
nion  and  earlier  copies.  ‘  HcCC  habui — de  geftis  Angloruin 
‘  qux  dicerem,’  he  fays  to  Robert  Earl  of  Gioucefter  fol.  98,  ^ 
‘  ab  adventu  eorum  in  Angliam  ufque  in  annum  viccfimum 
‘  faeliciflirni  regni  patris  veftri  **.’  And,  as  Henry  began  his 
teign  in  Auguft  1100,  Malmefoury  wrote  the  hiftory  of  the 
cnifades  in  his yi«r/Abook,  on  or  belore  1 120,  and  about  twenty 
or  twenty-two  years  only  after  the  ftorm  of  Jerufalem.  As  a 


*  So  in  fol.  87  concerning  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy  imprifoned 
Henry  the  Firll  in  iio6,  one  copy  fays  ‘  utrum  aliquando  fit 
^  cxituras,  vero  vacillante,  in  dubio,*  and  another,  *  ncc  unquam 
*  uique  ad  obitum  relaxatus.’ 
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cotemporary  and  a  dignified  writer,  therefore,  he  ought  to  have 
been  fclc<itcd  by  Mr.  Gibbon,  for  one  of  his  principal  authorities 
in  the  firll  crufade.  W e  have  already  feen  fome  errours  that 
Mr.  Gibbon  would  have  avoided,  and  many  beauties  that  ha 
might  have  adopted,  by  doing  fo.  His  fiegc  of  Jcrufalem  would 
have  been  particularly  improved,  by  the  a£f ;  and  his  llorm  of 
Jerufalem  have  been  faved  from  that  accurfed  calumny,  with 
which  it  is  now  polluted.  But  he  chofe  to  infert  the  calumny. 
He  chofe  to  take  for  his  authors,  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and 
M.  de  Guignes  from  an  unknown  Aboulmahafen ;  becaufe  they 
had  it.  Yet,  why  did  not  he  alfo  chufe  to  take  Abulfeda  with 
them  ;  who  extends  their  maflTacre  of  ‘  three  days*  over  ‘  a  whole 
^  week  ;*  and  makes  the  Chriftians  to  flay  feventy  thoufand  per- 
fons  in  the  temple  or  mofque  on  Mount  Moriah.^  when  we  know  for 
certain  from  Malmefbury  that  there  were  only  ten  thoufand^  and 
when  thefe  furely  are  fufEcient  for  the  garrifon  of  a  Angle 
mofque  ?  He  was  afraid  to  ftretch  the  improbable  falftiood  of 
that^  to  fuch  a  (training  length  of  incredibility.  The  feventy 
thoufand  perfons  in  the  mofque,  too,  he  thought  proper  to 
overlook ;  and  makes  them  the  amount  of  all^  that  were 
flaughtered  in  the  whole  town.  He  thus  deviates  from  Abuh 
feda,  while  he  follows  authors  not  fuperiour  in  reputation ;  and 
corrects  him,  thou|!;h  he  cites  him  not.  And  he  chofe  to  wander, 
in  the  train  of  Elmacin,  Abulpharagius,  and  the  unpubliflicd 
Aboulmahafen,  for  the  length  of  the  flaughter  and  the  number 
of  the  fiain  ;  rather  than  follow  the  beft  authority  in  the  world, 
the  letter  of  Ciodfrey  himfelf,  which  (hews  the  flaughter  to  have 
continued  only  for  one  day  and  during  the  refiftancq ;  and  ra¬ 
ther  than  copy  the  next  bett  jtccount  in  the  w  orld,  the  narration 
of  a  judicious  cotemporary,  w^hich  . coincides  wdth  the  letter  en- 
lirely,  pro\cs  the  flaughter  in  the  ftreets  to  have  been  only 
during  the  ftorm  and  tne  refiftance,  and  ftates  the  number  flain 
at  the  mofque  to  have  been  only  ten  thoufand.  To  the  tefti- 
mony  of  a  very  refpedlable  cotemporary*,  and  to  the  concurrent 
evidence  of  an  eye-witnefs,  an  after,  and  a  commander;  he 
prefers  the  authority  of  Elmacin,  who  lived  near  a  century  arul 
a  half  afterwards,  of  Abulpharagius,  who  wrote  near  three  cer- 
furies  from  the  time,  and  probably,  though  uncited,  of  Abul¬ 
feda,  who  died  near  three  centuries  ^  and  a  half  later  than  the 
fad*. 

P.  21.  Text.  ‘  The  northern  monarchs  of  Scotland^  Denmark^ 
^  Sweden,  and  Poland,  were  yet  ftrangers  to  the  paflions  and 
‘  interefls  of  the  fouth.*  Note,  ‘  The  author  of  thcEfpritdes 


•  Pridcaux’s  Letter  to  a  Dcift,  p.  163,  153,  and  154. 
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<  Croifadcs  has  doubted^  and  might  Lwe  dijbelicvedy  the  criifadc 

*  and  tragic  death  oi  Prince  Sueno,  with  1500  or  15000 
‘  Danes,  who  was  cut  off  by  Sultan  Soliman  in  Cappadocia, 
‘  but  who  ftill  lives  in  the  poem  ofTaflb  (tom.iv.  p.  111-115).* 
Yet  Mr.  Gibbon  in  p.  39-40,  inconfiftently  fays,  that  there 
were  in  the  crufade  ‘  bands  of  adventurers  from  Spain,  Lom- 
‘  bardy,  and  England ;  and  from  the  diftant  bogs  and  mountains 

*  of  Ireland  or  licotland  iffued  fome  naked  and  favage  fanatics, 

‘  ferocious  at  home  but  unwarlike  abroad.*  Note  fays,  that 
‘  William  of  Malmefbury  exprejsly  mentions  the  IFeiJh  and 

*  Scots'^  &c.  ;*  and  that  Guibert  notes  ‘  Scotorum^  apud  I'e  fero- 
Vcium,  alias  imbellium,  cuneos,'  w^here  ‘  crus  inte^um  zni 

*  hifpida  chlamys  may  fuit  the  Highlanders,  but  the  finihus  uligi- 

<  nofii  may- rather  apply  to  the  Irifti  bogs.*  The  Scotch  of 
Guibert  may  feem  to  be  the  Irifti  only,  from  the  ‘  finibus  uli- 
‘  ginofis.*  Nor  would  the  drefs  be  any  argument  to  the  con¬ 
trary.  The  Irifli  at- this  period  wore  the  fame  drefs,  with  the 
Highlanders.  But  the  Scoti  of  Guibert  are  what  their  name 
imports,  the  prefent  inhabitants  of  Scotland,  and  the  fame  with 
the  Scots  of  Malmefbury.  And  it  was  then  as  common  with 
foreigners,  to  diferiminate  Scotland  by  its  bogs^  as  it  now  is  with 
ourfel^es  to  denote  Ireland.  This  is  evident  from  the  circular 
letter  of  Frederick  Emperour  of  Germany,  to  the  nations 
around,  on  the  wild  irruptions  of  the  Tartars.  It  is  in  M.  Pa¬ 
ris,  p.  498,  and  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Gibbon  himfelf  in  p.  304, 
There  the  writer  fpeaks  of  ‘  cruenta  Hybeinia  cum  agili  Wal- 
‘  lia,  palujlris  Scotia f&cc.-  And,  as  IVIr.  Gibbon  might  have 
faved  at  once  the  uncertainty  and  the  contradiction,  by  ftating 
the  truth;  fo  he  fhould  never  have  run  into  the  new  contra- 
didion,  of  aflcrting  thofe  to  be  ‘  naked*  in  the  text,  whom  he 
covers  with  a  rough  mantle^  ‘  hifpida  chlamys,*  in  the  note. 
This  is  bringing  back  that  poetical  bull  of  Blackmore’s,  which 
(we  underftand)  is  fupprejjed  in  the  late  edition  or  editions  of 
the  poem ; 

A  painted  veil  Prince  Vortiger  had  on, 

Which  from  a  naked  Pift  his  grandfire  won. 

Nor  is  Mr.  Gibbon’s  conduct  Icfs  remarkable,  in  other  points. 
He  intimates,  that  Scotland  fent  no  adventurers  to  the  crufade. 
Yet  he  cites  Malmefbury,  for  Scotland  aftually  fending  fome ; 
iuid  Guibert,  for  the  character  of  the  fent.  He  cites  Guibert 
in  the  note,  as  confirmed  by  Malmefbury,  tor  the  Scots  actually 
going;  and  yet  in  the  text  ftates  them  to  be  either  or  Irifti. 
But  let  lis  alfd  obferve  Mr.  Gibbon’s  conduit  about  Denmark. 
This,  we  are  told,  in  p.  2i,  equally  fent  no  men  to  the  crufade. 
Yet  in  p.  39 — ^40  Mr.  Gibbon  cites  a  paflage  from  Malmefburv, 
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that  proves  it  did  fend  fomc.  He  howcvc^r  quotes  only  till  hi 
gomes  to  the  proving  words^  and  then  laps  up  the  Icntence  with 
an  i^c.  ‘  William  of  Malmcfbury  exprefsiy  mentions  the  Welfli 

*  and  Scots,  fcft*/  This  pregnant  produces  thefe  words  ia 
William  :  ‘  tunc  Wallcnfis  venationem  faltuum,  tunc  Scotus 
^  familiaritatem  puHcum,  Umc  Danus  continuationcm  potuum^  tunc 

*  Noricus  crudltatem  reliquit  pifcitwi  (fcl.  75).  And  the  whole 
gives  us  a  remarkable  proof,  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  aftonifhing  inat¬ 
tention  to  his  own  aflertions  and  evidences.  The  Norw'cgian?, 
the  Danes,  and  the  Scots,  appear  as  crufeders  in  the  very  paf- 
ikges  to  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  referred,  in  the  very  quota¬ 
tions  which  Mr.  Gibbon  has  produced,  and  in  his  own  notgs 
2jid  text.  But  Mr.  Gibbon’s  management  of  this  Lift  reference, 
ihews  us  fomething  more.  He  cites  Malmefbury  for  the 
U^el/b  going  to  the  crufade  ;  and  then,  either  ftrangely  omits 
them  in  his  text,  or  more  ftrangely  comprehends  them  under 
the  Englijh.  In  this  paflage  alfo,  IVlalmefbury  fpecifies  the  Dane 
and  the  Norwegian^  as  equal  crufaders  with  all.  Mr.  Gibbon, 
however,  ftops  ftiort  in  his  quotation  from  it,  fhuts  them  both 
out  of  his  note,  and  excludes  them  both  from  his  text;  be- 
caufe  he  recollcdls  what  he  has  faid  before  of  Denmark  fending 
ro  crufaders,  and  forefees  the  authority  claming  with  his  alTcr- 
tion.  He  thus  fliews  us  his  memory,  at  the  expence  of  his 
probity.  And  he  keeps  the  reft  of  the  pallage  under  his  thumb, 
becaufe  it  will  eiKOunter  wdiat  he  has  faid  before  ;  and  ftipprclfes 
the  contradidling  authority,  rather  than  turn  back,  and  correft  the 
falfe  aflertion  by  it.  Nor  is  the  ftory  of  Sueno  the  Dane,  which 
the  author  of  Efprit  des  Croifades  doubts^  and  which  Mr.  Gibbon 
dljbelieves^  improbable  in  itfelf,  or  unfounded  (we  apprehend) 
on  a  fadf.  In  Norway,  fays  Malmefbury,  ‘  filii  ultimi  Magtii, 

*  Haften  ct  Siwardus,  regno  adhuc  divifo  imperitant:  quorum 
‘  pofterior  adolefcens  fpeciojus  et  audax^  non  multum  eft  quod 

*  folymam  per  Angliam  navigavit ;  innumera  et  presclara  facinora 
^  contra  Saraccnos  confummafis^  praefertirn  in  obfidione  Sydonie, 
‘  quae  pro  conicientia  Turcorum  immania  in  Chrlftianos  fre- 

*  niebat^  (fol.  60J.  This. is  in  all  probability  the  very  hero  ot 
'Taftb.  He  was  .  indeed  a  Norwegian.  But  Norway  having 
fome  tirne  before  been  reduced  by  Denmark  (fol.  59),  the 
Dane  and  the  Norwegian  would  eafily  be  confounded  in  the 
South.  We  have  indeed  an  actual  King  of  Denmark  engaged 
in  the  crufade  ;  but  he  died  at  fea  before  he  reached  Jeruialcm. 
Henry  ^  Jerofolymam  adiit  medioque  mari  fpiritiim  evomuit 
(fol.  60).  And  all  ferves  to  (hew  the  exiftence  in  the  frequency 
of  Danifti  and  Norwegian  crufaders,  very  decifively  againll 
Mr.  Gibbon, 

Chapter 
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Chapter  second  or  fifty-ninth. - This  gives  us  the  fuccefs 

of  the  Greek  emperor  with  his  own  troops  over  the  Turks,  in 
confequence  of  the  cru fade,  72-73;  the  anger  of  the  crufaders 
at  the  emperor, . for  leaving  them,  73;  one  of  their  leaders 
paffing  back  into  Europe  for  fuccours  againft  the  emperor,  73-74  ; 
his  incfredual  return  with  them,  74 ;  a  fupply  fent  to  the  firft 
crufaders,  75  ;  fecond  crufade,  75  ;  third,  75;  the  general  num- 
bers  and  character  of  each,  75-77;  the  conduct  of  the  empe- 
rours  towards  them,  77-80 ;  the  general  hiftory  of  the  fupply 
lent  to  the  firft  crufade,  80 ;  that  of  the  fecond  crufade,  80-81 1 
that  of  the  third,  81-82.;  the  perfeverance  of  Europe  in  the- 
crufades,  82-83;  the  character  of  St.  Bernard,  83-84;  his 
fuccefs  in  preaching  up  the  fecond  crufade,  84-85;  fuccefs  of 
the  Turks  againft  the  crufaders,  84-87;  the  character  of  him 
who  was  the  caufc  of  their  fucceffes,  87-88  ;  the  taking  of 
Egypt  from  the  Saracens  by  the  Turks,  88-89  >  calling-in 
of  the  crufaders  by  the  Saracens,  89 ;.  the  expulfion  of  the 
Turks  by  the  crufaders,  89  ;  their  return,  89-90 ;  their  fecond 
expulfion,  90;  their  return  and  redudlon  of  Egypt,  90-91; 
the  revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Turks  under  the  commandant  of 
their  mercenaries,  92-93;  the  general  fuccefs  of  his  fon,Saladin, 
over  the  Saracens,  the  crufaders,  and  the  Turks,  93  ;  the  cha- 
rafter  of  this  fon,  94-95  ;  his  reduction  of  the  holy  land  up  to 
Jerufalem,  95-97;  his  taking  Jerulalem,  97-100 ;  the  third 
crufade,  loo-ioi;  his  being  beat  off  from  Tyre  by  the  cru¬ 
faders,  lOi ;  their  befieging  Acre,  loi ;  their  battles  with  Sa- 
ladin  before  it,  io.2;  __tbeir  taking  _  it, .  103  ;  the  condueft  of 
the  kings  of  France  and  England  refpedively  in  Paleftine, 
103-104;  the  particular  exploits  of  the  King  of  England, 
105-107;  his  treaty  with  Saladin  and  departure  for  England, 
107-108;  the  civil  wars  among  the  Turks  on  Saladin’s  death, 
108;  the  chara6ler  of  Innocent  III.  Pope  of  Rome,  108-109; 
author  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  crufades,  log  ;  an  account  of  the 
fourth  referved  for  the  next  chapter,  109;  an  account  of  the 
fifth,  109;  its  ill  fuccefs,  and  the  reafons,  109-110;  a  new 
:  crufade  under  Frederic  III.  Emperor  of  Germany,  iio-iii; 

I  his  general  fuccefs,  though  oppofed  and  betrayed  by  the  eaftern 
[Chriftians,  111-113;  the  irruption  of  the  Carizmans  into  Pa- 
I  leftine,  113;  the  lixth  crufade,  that  of  St.  Louis  into  Egypt, 

[  113;  his  character,  113-114;  his  forces,  114;  his  ill  fuccefs, 
1 15-116 ;  the  feventh  crufade,  the  fecond  under  St.  Louis,  1 16; 
his  death  at  Tunis,  117;  the  ftate  of  Egypt  under  the  Mama^ 
lakes,  1 17-118  ;  our  Firft  i^dward  in  Paleftine,  118;  reduction 
of  almoft  all  Paleftine  by  the  Mahometans,  119;  the  ftate  of 
the  only  town  left,  Acre,  1 19  ;  its  fiegc  by  the  Mamalukes,  120; 
|nd  its  furrendery  to  tliem,  1 20.  Such  a*  c  the  contents  of  tliis 

chapter. 
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chapter.  Nor  let  any  one  of  our  readers  be  too  much  ftartled, 
when  we  rudely  awaken  him  from  his  dream  of  reading,  by 
telling  him  ;  that  this  was  io  be  the  hillory  of  the  eaftern  em¬ 
pire’s  decline  and  fall.  That  it  was  io  be^  and  this  it  is.  And 
the  reader,  who  has  been  awake  to  the  digreflions  from  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  chapter,  muft  have  gone  on  ftep  by  ftep  in  the 
turnings  and  windings  of  the  whole  labyrinth,  expcdling  that 
every  turn  w'oiild  be  the  laft,  and  that  he  fhould  then  recover 
the  original  line  of  the  hiftory.  Yet  he  has  found  himfelf,  to 
his  amazement,  ftill  going  on  in  the  winding  courfe,  one  turn 
coming  after  another,  till  he  has  been  involved  in  mazes  upon 
mazes,  loft  in  the  inextricable  labyrinth,  and  obliged  to  advance 
with  his  author,  and  ‘  confulion  worfe  confounded,’  to  the 
end  of  the  whole. 

In  this  hiftory  of  events,  either  totally  irrelative  to  the  hiftorv 
of  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  eaftern  empire,  or  affedling  it  only 
in  a  point  or  /it'^.of  the  whole;  Mr.  Gibbon  has  palled  over 
fome  incidental  touches  of  the  times,  that  are  peculiarly  plcafing 
in  themfelves,  and  ought  to  have  been  ftudioufly  feleclecl  by 
him.  Concerning  fugar  fays  Pliny :  ‘  Saccharon  et  Arabia  fert, 
‘  fed  laudatius  India  :  eft  autem  rnel  in  harundinibus  colleclum, 
*  gummium  inodo  erndidum,  dentibus  fragile,  aniplifliinum 
‘  nucis  avcllanae  magnitudine,  ad  medicina  tantum  ufum*d  But 
this  plant  had  been  brought  in  the  days  of  the  crufades,  into 
other  countries  of  Alia.  Baldwin  the  fccond.  King  of  Jeru- 
falem,  marched  by  Antioch  to  Laodicea  towards  Jerufalem ;  but 
was  much  diftreflbd  in  the  way  between  Jerufalem  and  LaoJicca, 
by  the  want  of  provifions,  &c.  ‘  At  vero  famem  nonnihil 

‘  Icvabant,’  fays  an  hiftorian  of  the  times,  ‘  arundines  mel- 
‘  LITAS  continue  dentibus  terentes,  quas  Cannamellas^  compofito 
^  ex  canna  et  mclle  nomine,  vocant :  fic  hi,  omnino  a  Tripoli- 
‘  tanis  et  Cafarienfbus  immenfo  aere  necelTaria  nafti,  Jerofo- 
‘  lymam  vencre  t'’  And  this  was  in  all  probability  the  firft 
time,  that  the  fugar-cane,  hitherto  applied  only  to  medicinal  pur- 
pofes,  wziS  now  ufed  us  food-y  and  the  juice  of  it,  which  now 
conftitutes  fo  important  an  article  in  the  food  of  the  weftern 
Europeans,  began  to  be  fo  in  ^11  probability,  from  this  adventure 
6f  the  crufaders.^The  origin  of  that  corrofive  difeafe  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  wdiich,  for  thefe  three  centuries  nearly,  has  been  fo 
ftrikingly  the  fcourge  of  GOD  upon  promifeuous  whoredom, 
is  much  difputed.  Long  before  the  Weft-Indies  could  pollibly 
have  compenfated  the  cruelties  of  Europe,  by  imparting  this 
peftilential  bane  to  the  European  nations  ;  evident  fymptoms  oi 
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its  commonnefs  among  us,  appear  in  the  .regulations  of  our 
licenfed  brothels.  And  that  higher  ftage  of  this  diforder,  which 
makes  It  adt  as  a  cancer  upon  all  the  afFcdtcd  parts  of  our 
frame,  is  now  fuppofed  therefore  to  have  been  the  only  part  of 
the  plague,  which  was  imported  from  the  Weft-Indies.  Yet 
even  this  is  not  true.'  The  difeafe  appears  to  have  been  in 
Europe,  and  wdth  this  fharpell  acrimony  of  it ;  ages  before  the 
difeovery  of  America.  This  a  very  remarkable  paflaee  in  a 
\  cotemporary  hiftory  of  the  crufades,  fufficrently  flicws.  '  Baldwin 
I  abovementioned  married.  ‘  Ad  Icgitimiim  connubium  non ' 
‘  multo  poft  ConiitiJJa  Sicilia:  Jerofolymam  venit— ■ ;  et  tunc  * 
‘  quidem  illam  thoro  recepit,  fed  non  muko  poft  dimifit.  Aiiint 
^  ui::rnmodo  ta^iam^  quo  ejus  genitalia  cancer,  morbus 
‘  incuraBil:5;  exesit  And  as  this  lady  came  from  SIcil/, 
which  had  long  bdCn  in  the  pofteffion  of  \\\q  Arabs  \  we  appre¬ 
hend  the  diforder  to  have  btCP  derived  from  the  fame'  quarfer* 
from  which  the  fmall-pox  is  known  to  have  been,  even  from 
Arabia  \  and  fo  to  have  formed  with  that,  two  of  the  curfes 
which  Mahometanifm  inflidfed  upon  Europe,  which  perhaps 
have  outdone  in  mifehief  the  ravages  of  its  arms,  and  have  cer¬ 
tainly  furvived  them  in  their  confequences.  This  hiftorical 
I  argument,  too,  is  apparently  corroborated  by  the  relative  appel- 
*  lations,  with  which  thefe  two  difeafes  are  diftinguiftied  by  us 
Europeans  \  the  great  and  the  fmall  pox,  la  grcfje  and  la  petite 
verole,  &c.  plainly  denoting  the  one  to  be  cotemporary  with  the 
other,  in  the  knowdedge  of  Europe. — The  black  wooUy  hair  of 
the  natives  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  is  a  very  ftriking  circum- 
ftance  in  the  afpeft  of  them.  The  general  biacknefs^of  their 
appearance  they  fo  far  lharc  in  common  with  others,*  as  not  to 
be  Hacker  than  their  fouthern  neighbours,  and -to  be  only  a 
jdegree  or  two  blacker  than  their  eaftern.  But  their  woolly 
l|  hair  is  the  ft  amp  of  Nature,  by  which  (he  has  marked  them  as 
diltindl  from  all.  Thefe  hcteroclites  of  the  human  race  were  un¬ 
known  to  the  Europeans  in  general,'  till  the  Portuguefe,  beyond 
the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  pufhed  their  navigation 
along  the  weftern  coaft  of  Africa,  ?nd  dllcovcred  them.  And 
yet  we  have  a  curious  paflage  in  Malmefbury’s  hiftory  of  the 
krufades,  which  pointed  them  out  very  ftrongly  to  the  eye  of 
^ritain  particularly,  about  two  centuries  and  a  half  before, 
aldwin  the  Iccond,  he  fays,  marched  from  Jcriifalem  to  Afcalon, 
hen  turned  up  into  the  mountains  in  purfuit  of  the  Turks,  beat 
hem  out  of  their  caves  by  fmokc,  direfted  his  courfe  towards 
^^abia,  and  went  by  Hebron  to  the  Dead  Sea.  ^  Evadentes 
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‘  ergo  lacum,  venerunt  ad  villam  fane  locupletiflimam,  et  nicl- 
‘  litis  pomis  quje  daftylos  dicunt  fsecundam —  dates  from  the 
neighbouring  palms  of  Jericho :  ‘  caetcra  timore  iilcolarum 
‘  abrafa,  prxter  aliquantos  Mthiopes  FERRUGiNEa  capillorum 

*  LANUGINF.  fuliginem  practendentes/  Thefe  were  evidently 
the  blacks  of  Guinea,  '^rheir  name  of  Ethiopians,  alfo,  points 
out  diftindily  the  channel,  by  which  they  had  been  derived 
from  that  diftantcoaft.  So  much  earlier  did  the  purchafe  of  the 
inhabitants  for  flaves  commence,  than  has  been  ever  imagined; 
even  ages  before  the  Portuguefe  laid  open  their  country,  to  the 
intercourfe  of  Europe  ?  Nor  had  any  European  eye  then  fecn 
one  of  thefe  blacks.  This  is  plain  from  what  immediately  fol¬ 
lows  in  Malmefbury.  ‘  Quorum  caedem,’  he  adds,  ‘  noftri 
‘  xftimantes  infra  virtutem  fiiam,  non  eos  ira,  fed  rifu^  digna:l 
‘  funt*.^  And  an  army  of  Europeans,  finding  a  number  of 
Guinea  blacks  left  in  a  town,  near  the  fouthern  end  of  JudaKi; 
feeing  thefe  blacks  for  the  firlt  time ;  and  burlHng  out  into 
a  general  fit  of  laughter  at  the  fight  of  them  ;  forms  one  of  the 
moll  curious  (ketches  in  hillory. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  parts  of  this  chapter  we  have 
great  confufion.  In  p.  75  we  have  an  Intimation  of  a  fupply 
fent  to  the  firft  crufaders,  of  a  fecond  crufadc,  and  of  a  third, 
Wc  then  have  an  account,  of  the  general  numbers  and  cha* 
ra(fler  of  each,  75-77;  the  conduit  of  the  emperours  towards 
tliem,  77-80;  the  general  hiftory  of  the  fupply,  80,  of  the 
fecond  crufade,  80-81,  and  of  the  third,  81-82;  and  of  the 
perfeverance  of  Europe  in  thefe  crufades,  82-83.  And,  after 
all,,  we  come  back  in  83-84  to  the  charailer  of  St.  Bernard, 
and  his  fuccefs  in  preaching  up— a  new  crufade,  to  be  fure.  Bui 
let  not  the  reader  prefume  too  freely  on  propriety,  in  Mr.  Gib¬ 
bon.  The  crufade,  which  St.  Bernard  is  now  preaching  up,  b 
one  of  the  foregoing.  It  is  one  of  thofe  which  we  have  already 
difpatched.  It  is  not  even  the  laft  of  them.  .  It  is  the  fmi 
So  llrangely  are  we  moving  fometime  backwards  and  fome- 
time  forwards,  in  the  courfe  of  the  hiftory  !  But  there  is  alio 
a  grand  pmiflion,  in  it.  In  p.  73  we  are  told,  that  Bohemojiii 
and  ‘  his  Norman  followers  were  infufficient  to.withftand 

*  ho/lilities  of  the  Greeks  and  Turks.’  But  what  had  provoked 
the  hoftilities  of  the  Greeks^  whether  ailual  or  apprehended 
between  this  Norman  prince  of  Antioch  and  the  Greek  em 
peror  ?  This  Mr.  Gibbon  has  moft  ftrangely  concealed.  A:d 
for  want  of  this  necefiary  information,  the  reader  is  all  in 
dark  about  the  meaning  of  the  movements  before  him.  H 
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fees  Bohemond  ‘  embracing  the  magiunimous  refolutioh,  of 
i  leaving  the  defence  of  Antioch  to  his  kinfman,  the  faithftil 
c  Xancred ;  of  arming  the  Weft  againft  the  Byzantine  cm- 
<  pirc,;  and' of  executing  the  defign  which  he  inherited  from  the 
‘  IcfTons  and  example  of  his  father  Giiifcard/  But  what  is  the 
caufe,  real  or  pretended,  of  this  refolution ;  Mr.  Gibbon  docs- 
not  tell  us.'  We  then  behold  Bohemond  ‘  embarking  clan- 
‘  deftinely’  for  Europe,  received  in  France  with  applaufc,  mar¬ 
ried  to  the  king\s  daughter,  and  ‘  returning  with  the  braveft 
‘  fpirits  of  the  age.’  Yet  ftill  what  is  the  ground  for  all  thl5> 
Mfi  Gibbon  never  tells  us.  And  his  hiftory,  for  want  of  this, 
intelligence,  becomes  a  mere  feene  of  puppct-fliow  to  us  j 
movements  without  any  moving  principles,  and  operations 
without  any  impelling  caufe.  Mr.  Gibbon  Ihould  have  told 
ns,  that  the  emperour  required  Bohemond  to  hold  the  fovc- 
reigrrty  of  Antioch  in  dependence  upon  him  ;  a  point,  to  which 
I  Air.  Gibbon  himfclf,  however  abfurdly  w^idi  his  previous  fup- 
prcfllon  of  it,  makes  a  direct  reference  in^p.  74,  when,  on  ter¬ 
minating  the  quarrel,  he  fiys  ‘  the  homage  was  clearly  ftipu- 
‘  lated:’  that  Bohemond  refufed,  even  claimed  Laodicea  from 
the  emperour  'as  a  part  of  his  principality  of  Antioch,  and  even 
went  fo  far  as  to  feize  it ;  another  point  ^  which  Mr.  Gibbon, 
himfelf  alludes,  when,  at  the  fame  time,  he  fays  ^  the  bounda- 
‘  ries’  of  his  principality  ‘  were  ftriclly  defined and  that,  ia 
confequence  of  this  rebellion  againft  and  attack  upon  him,  by 
ene  of  the  chiefs  of  the  crufaders ;  the  emperour  attacked  and 
defeated  a  fleet  of  new  crufaders,  coming  from  the  Weft** 
Thefe  incidents  throw  a,full  light  upon  the  darkened  narrative^ 
We  fee  the  defigns  of  Boh^iond, 'and  the  hoftilities  of  the 
Greeks,  ■  clearly  elucidated.  And  the  feene  of  puppet-fhow 
becomes,  a  picture  of  living  manners  and  of  human  tranf- 

P.  73.  ‘  The  principality  of  Antioch  was^  left  without  a  head, 
‘•bythe  furprife  and  captivity* of  Bohemond;  his  ranibm,  liad 
*  opprefTed  him  with  a  heavy  debt./  What  all  this  means,  na. 
ifone  (hall  know  from  Mr.  Gibbon.  He  muft  refeu*  to  Malmef- 
'|)ury  or  feme  other  author,  to  Be  his  commentator  upon  Mr^ 
gibbon.  From  Malmcfbury  he  will  then, learn,  ‘  Boamundum. 
/  — captum  et  in  catenas  ejedliim,  a  quodam.Danifman  gentili, 
I  et  in  illis  terris  potenti that.  ‘  pollicitus — Boamundus  con- 

I  tinuam'  gentili  concordiam,’  and  not,  as  Mr.  Gibbon  ftates 
f)  paying  ei.ranfom^  ‘  fevertit  AntiochiamJ  -argenteos  compedes 

f  k  * 
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^  quibus  illigatus  fuerat  defer em fecum*.*  This  is  another  in, 
ftancc,  of  Mr.  Gibbon’s  dark  mode  of  writing  the  hiftory,  where 
he  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to  be  brief.  And  thefe  unite  with 
many  other  inltances  to  fhew  us,  that  this  hiftorical  painter 
knows  not  how  to  give  us  the  features  of  the  times,  compreffed 
into  a  miniaiture  piece  ;  and  that  he  can  work  only  upon  figures, 
nearly  as  big  as  the  life. 

[  To  be  continued.  ] 


Art.  IL  A  Journey  through  the  Crimea  to  Conjlantinople.  In  a 
Scries  of  Letters  from  the  Right  Hon.  Elizabeth^  ’ Lady  Craven^ 
to  his  Serene  Highnefs  the  Margrave  of  Brandenbourgy  Anfpach^ 
and  Bareith.  Written  in  the  Year  1786.  4to.  i8s. .  boards. 
Robihfons.  London,  1789. 

:  ’  '  [  Concluded  from  our  lajl.^ 

After  thus  freely  declaring  our  opinion,  we  Ihould  be 
unpardonable  in  refufing  thofe  commendations  which  fc- 
veral  of  the  deferiptions  deferve ;  fome  of  which  arc  doubtlefs 
Written  with  much  felicity  and  feeling.  Of  this  fuperior  call 
are.  perhaps  the  account  of  the  Fontaine  de  Vauclufe ;  the  pic¬ 
ture  of  7'artarian  manners ;  and  the  relation  of  many  particular 
feenes  among  this  fimple  people;  the . defeription  of  the  grotto 
Off  Antiparos ;  and  the  reprefentation  of  the  court  of  the  prince 
of  Wallachia.  We  fhall  give  one  fpecimen : 

*  -  #  , 

•  *  Mr.  de  Choifeul’s  artifis  were  to  take  agronomical  and  geome¬ 
trical  obfervations  of  the  famous  grotto,  .and  l  had  promifed  todc- 
feend  into  it  with  them.  An  afs,  led  by  two  Greeks,  was  waiting 
on  the  (hore  for  me,  as  the  heat  was  exceilive,  and  my  companions 
were  afraid  1  ihould  be  too  much  fatigued  if  I  had  walked.’’  indeed, 
it  was  a  league  diilant  from  the  ihofe,*‘and  wc  afeended  conllancly ; 
turning  fuddenly  to  the  left,  we  defeended  a  little,  and  a  fcenc 
truly  romantic  offered  itfclf ;  a  vaulted  femicircle  formed  by  craggy 
rocks,  fome  bearing  the  appearance  of  pillars,  which  feemed  to  lup- 
poit  the  pendant  roof,  and  caverns  which  afforded  a  refrelhing 
lhade  to  different  flocks  of  goats,  which  the  Greek  Ihepherds  had 
driven  in,  and  were  reftmg  by,  was  an  objeft  worthy  the  pencil  of 
my.  companions.  . 

•  Here  wc  refled,  and  a  Cnall  hole- on  the  ground  was  pointed  to 
me  as  the  entrance. of  the  grotto.  I  was  obliged  to  crawl  in;  a 
llrong  cord  was  faflened  to  tlie  outfide,  and  feveral  lailors  and  Greeks 
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preceded 
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preceded  Us  with  flambeaux.  It  required  a  good  deal  of  courage  and 
dexterity  to  proceed ;  fometimes  I  fat  and  Aid  down  fmall  points  of 
rock,  which  were  the  only  fupport  for  hands  or  feet ;  in  two  places 
the  dclcent  was  perpendicular;  there  rope-ladders  were •  faftened ; 
and,  in  one  or  two  places,  through  holes  on  the  left,  we  could  look 
down  perpendicularly  into  the  grotto,  where  I  arrived  fafcly,  re-^ 
fufing  condantly  to  be  afliCcd ;  for  I  thought  myfelf  in  greater 
fafety  in  trufiing  to  my  own  hands  and  feet  than  to  the  afliflance 
of  others,  who  had  enough  to  do  in  preventing  themfclves  from 
flipping. 

‘  Tournefort  fays  the  grotto  is  three  hundred  fathoms  perpendi¬ 
cular  from  ihe  entrance  ;  it  is  three  hundred  feet  only  ;  but,  as  there 
are  feveral  windings  in  the  pafTage,  in  times  when  mathematical 
calculations  were  in  lelV  perfcclion  than  at  prefent,  the  miftake  was 
an  eafy  one.  'I'he  feeble  defeription  my  pen  may  trace  of  this  fa¬ 
mous  grotto,  I  muft  defer  at  prelent.  I  yet  remember  with  pleafurc 
Its  gloomy  frcfhntfs,  and  the  fweet  fpring  of  foft  water  we  found 
in  one  corner  of  it,  that  made  us  rclifh  our  cold  collation  with 
much  pleafure.  My  patient  contemplation  of  objedls,  which  the 
filent  and  cold  hand  of  time  only  can  produce,  was  very  favourable 
to  the  artiil  who  was  taking  a  drawing  of  the  interior  of  the  grotto, 
intended  for  Mr.  de  Choifeurs  fecond  volume  of  his  publication  Du 
Voyage  Plttorefque  de  la  Crece^  where  1  am  to  be  feated  at  the  foot  of 
what  they  call  U  Grand  AuteL  Would,  my  dear  and  Honoured  friend, 
you  had  been  fitting  by  my  fide,  for  f  fear  no  pen  or  pencil  can  do 
juilice  to  the  immenfity  of  obje^s  I  faw,  nor  the  beauty  of  them. 
v\  hen  1  recollcdl  the  coolnefs  of  my  feat,  I  feel  the  more  fatigued 
with  the  almofl  in fiippor table  heat  of  this  place;  fo  1  quit  my  pen. 

'  The  water,  which  di fills  drop  by  drop  conftantly  from  the  top 
of  the  grotto,  hardens,  and  by  degrees  the  firfi  drop  acquires  a  con- 
fillcncy  like  a  brittle  and'  thin  flicll ;  the  next  extends  round  the 
firfi,  fo  that,  upon  breaking  off  and  examining  the  pendent  point, 
at  the  end  of  which  there  was  confiantly  a  drop  of  clear  water,  it 
refembles  many  glafs  quills  that  are  made  to  go  within  each  other, 
the  laft  forming  a  more  confiderablc  circle  th.tn  that  hardened  to 
precede  it ;  thcle  arc  of  a  beautiful  colour  like  ahbaficr.^  I'he 
iJtari  and  pillars  which  rife  from  the  ground  upward*,  feme  of  them 
bring  taller  than  the  tallefi  men,  are  of  a  diftcrent  colour  to 
fhofc  which  defeend,  a  greyifli  brown,  and  fecmingly  more  hard 
than  the  hardclt  ftone  ;  but  evidently  caafed  by  the  dropping  of  the 
water  likewife  ;  and  it  muft  be  a  curious  fpeculation  for  natoralifts 
to  explain  why  the  fame  matter,  in  the  fame  atmofphere,  fhould,  in 
their  congelation,  produce 'fuch  diftcrent  petrifadions :  the  caufe 
ftcms  perfedly  natural  to  me  ;  for  the  firft  is  fufpended,  and  as  it 
congeals  in  the  air,  while  the  other  refts  upon  the  rock,  and 
fettles  gradually  into  ftone;  like  fand  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth. 
\yhen  the  Ruffian  fleet  was  here,  feme  of  the  oflicers  broke  off 
S^^rious  pillars,  which,  by  a  flow  procefs,  and  probably  by  the 
ffiftilUtions  going  in  the  fame  perpendicular  line  downwards  for  ages, 
had  reached  from  the  top  to  the  bottom  oT  the  grande  falle.  1  faw 
tiiCin  in*  a-  very  iinperfedl  ftate  at  Pcterlburgh,  and  in  the  grotto  the 
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tops  and  bottoms  of  them  ;  for  the  material  being  fo  brittle  they 
could  not  be  broken  off  in  their  length.  If  the  emprefs  could  know 
how  little  fatisfadlion  the  curious  mull  receive  by  feeing  them  in  an 
imperfe^  and  mutilated  (late  in  her  mufeum,  and  what  beautiful 
things  they  mud  have  been  in  the  grotto ;  Ihe  would  grieve  with 
me  that  ever  a  defire  of  obliging  could  induce  her  officers  to  commit 
what  I  think  a  facrilegc  againil  antiquity.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  fhapes  the  chryllalifations  have  taken  in  fome  parts 
of  the  deling,  if  1  may  fo  call  it,  of  this  place.  Wherever,  by  any 
accident,  the  congealing  drop  has  been  removed  from  its  diredion, 
it  takes  another  courfe.  As  there  are  millions  condantly  oozing  out 
and  congealing,  fome  of  which  are  removed  accidentally,  the  petrl- 
faftions  reprefent  the  folds  of  drapery  curtains,  hanging  feiloons,  kz. 
As  to  the  altars,  as  the  French  call  them,  which  mount  fpirally 
towards  the  deling,  their  ends  have  been  deranged  likewife  ;  and 
wherever  the  congelation  has  ceafed  at  the  point,  it  is  like  a  cauli¬ 
flower  head ;  and  mod  of  them  look  like  pyramids  compofed  of 
cauliflowers,  fuppofing  them  to  be  brown  :  the  con  trad  of  this  form, 
as  well  as  the  colour  of  the  fuperlor  part,  is  a  great  addition  to 
the  beauty  of  the  place.  After  the  drawings  were  taken,  the  mea- 
fures  afeertained,  and  the  artids  had  perfectly  finiflied  what  Monf, 
dc  Choifcul  had  commanded  them  to  do,  we  fearched  in  every  corner 
of  the  grotto,  and  found  another  chamber  lower  than  that  we  were 
in,  with  feveral  receflTes  unfufpe^led  by  us ;  names  were  engraven 
on  the  mod  confpicuous  parts  of  the  grand  fallc ;  and  we  left  ours 
engraved  in  the  rock,  and  burnt  into  a  beard,  for  any  bold  adven¬ 
turer  to  read  after  us ;  and  reafeended,  but  with  much  more  diffi¬ 
culty  than  we  had  entered ;  for  one  of  the  rope-ladders  was  fo 
contrived  that  I  could  not  reach  from  one  dep  while  my  foot  was  on 
the  other :  how  1  fcrambled  up  at  lad  1  cannot  very  well  tell ;  but 
I  was  not  forry  to  fee  the  light  of  the  fun  again.  1  was  now  much 
furprifed  to  find  myfelf  furrounded  by  Greek  peafant  women,  one 
pointing  to  her  head,  another  to  her  fiomach,  a  third  to  her  arm, 
all  bewailing  their  ill  date  of  health,  and  touching  my  clothes  with 
devotion.  1  found  at  lail  that,  hearing  a  woman  had  defeended, 
they  took  her  to  be  a  fupernatural  being,  and  were  perfedlly  con¬ 
vinced  1  could  cure  all  diforders ;  nor  could  I  tircr  myjelf  d'affatrt 
otherwife  than  by  dillributing  fome  thieves  vinegar  which  I  had  in 
my  pocket. 

*  One  of  the  mod  fingular  feenes  I  ever  faw  was,  the  defeenJing 
of  about  fivc-and-twenty  people,  after  1  was  at  the  bottom  of  the 
grotto,  mod  of  them  with  torches ;  as  there  was  but  one  rope  to  hold 
by,  when  wc  were  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  it,  I  infided  that  only 
five  people  ftiould  go  down  with  me  ;  and  the  red  fet  out  when  \nc 
were  *fafely  landed,  led  the  rope  Ihould  break.  As  the  paflage  to 
the  grand  yh/Ze  is  w  inding,  and  as  there  are  many  .gaps  in  it,  wc 
caught  and  lod  fight  of  thefe  people  alternately,  and  of  the  torches. 
The  brilliancy  of  the  petrifa^ions,  the  jagged  fhapes  of  the  rocks 
through  which  wt  faw  the  men,  the  darknefs  of  part  of  the  grotto, 
and  the  illuminations  which  refledled  light  in  new  places  every  mo¬ 
ment,  difplayed  the  dranged  and  mod  beautiful  feenery  that  can 
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be  imagined.  Doubtlefs,  my  dear  Sir,  there  are  many  obfervatlons, 
cafy  to  make,  which  my  ignorance  prevents  me  from  attaining  to ; 
but  you  will  be  amply  fatisfied  when  Mr.  de  ChoifeuPs  account  of 
this  grotto  (hall  appear.’ 

With  regard  to  the  language  of  the  book,  we  are  compelled 
to  pronounce  it  generally  ungraceful  and  incorre£t,  feldom  or 
never  rifing  into  elegance,  and  very  frequently  finking  below 
grammatical  purity.  In  fome  places  confufion  of  ideas  con* 
fpires  with  incorrec5lnefs  of  language  to  plunge  the  fenfe  into 
two-fold  obfeurity,  fo  as  to  make  it  impoffiblc  to  extort  any  kind 
of  meaning.  But,  to  add  to  this  unfortunate  predicament  in 
which  the  fenfe  of  the  authorefs  fometimes  Hands,  the  aid  of 
ftrokes  inftead  of  flops  is  called  in,  and,  we  think,  with  great 
fuccefs.  This  at  leaft  can  be  their  only  effe6l,  as  they  pro- 
feribe  an  invention  which  has  ever  been  underftood  to  commu¬ 
nicate  much  perfpicuity  to  the  language,  and  much  variety  and 
force  to  elocution.  We  will  produce  fome  grounds  for  our 
alTcrtions ;  though  the  fizc  to  which  this  article  has  been 
fwelled  will  allow  us  to  mention  very  few  examples.  Page  6^ 

^  fent  him  to  go.’ — P.  40,  trees  are  compared  to  toothpicks. — 
P.  54,  ‘  its  lying,  goffipping,  mifchicyous  flyle  of  the  fociety.* 
P.  ^2,  the  word  ‘  doublefill,’  fpeaking  of  her  ladyfliip’s  own,— 
P.  76,  ‘  I  believe  the  mufes  fhould  not  marry,  and  he  is  cerr 
‘  tainly  one.’ — P.  ^4,  ‘  what  I  mean  is,  that,  as  we  have  con- 
‘  ilantly  fo  many  EnglilTi  people  here,  their  looking  at  them 
‘  conilantly  occafions  the  likenefs.’ — P.  87,  ‘  enormous  firs  are 
‘  its  chief  beauty;’  beauty  and  enormity  are  not  compatible. 
P.  128,  ‘  (linking  with '  dirt. ’—P.  128,  ‘  the  poftillions  wear 
*  Ihcep-fkins ;  and,  at  a  ball,  when  a  nobleman  has  propofed,’ &c. 
This  is  as  manifefl  a  violation  of  the  rules  of  compofition,  as  it 
would  be  of  the  rules  of  breeding  were  a  gentleman  to  intro¬ 
duce  his  fervants  into  his  drawing-room.  P.  135,  ‘  death  to 
‘  the  nobles  pockets,’ — P.  139,  ‘  the  mufic,  the  room,  the  cold, 
I  ‘  was  gigantic;’  a  remarkable  perfonification. — P.  160,  ‘  the 

1‘  poor  man  loll  his  wife,  which  was  the  only  delight  he  coiild 
‘  pofl'efs  in  a  low  and  marfhy  fpot,  where  he  can  have  no  other 
I  ‘  amufement  but  rev  iewing  his  troops.’ — P.  263,  ‘  the  confjl’s 
i  ‘  wife  and  I  v;ent  into  the  room  which  precedes  the  bath;’— 
I  P«245,  ‘  fo  bizzarre  a  figure.’ — P.  252,  ‘  how  could  I  tirer 
|‘myfelf.’ 

!  This  inquiry  is  very  unpleafant  to  us,  and  we  feel  ourfelves 
j  happy  in  dropping  it. 

We  (hall  clofe  this  article  vvith  declaring  ourfelves  among 
i  the  number  of  thofe  who  have  read  the  performance  under  review 
with  confiderable  entertainment;  and  .of  thofe  who  refpecl,  in 

i  general,  the  fpirit  and  abilities  of  the  lioble  authorefs.  ‘ 

!!  _  - 
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Art.  III.  A  Tr$attfe  on  Mtnfuratlon^  both  in  Theory  and  Fra^lict, 
The  Second  Edition^  with  many  Additions. .  By  Charles  Hutton.^ 
LL.D.  F.R.S.  ifc..t5lc.  P^ofejor^  of  Mathematics  in  the 
■  'Royal  Military  Academy.  8vo,  lo's.  boards,  Robinfons. 
London,  1788. 


.  I 

'^Otthe  importance  of  menfuratlon  the  moft  celebrated  ma- 
,  thematicians,  of  c\ery  age,  have  born  teftimony,  by  their 
exertions  in  the  improvement  and  extenfion  of  its  theory.  For 
this  purpofe  Euclid, -Archimedes,  and  others,,  laboured  in  ele¬ 
gant  geometrical  demonftration ;  Cavalcrius  invented  his  me¬ 
thod  of  indivifibles  ;  Dr.  Wallis  his  arithmetic  of  infinites; 
and  Sir  Ifaac  Newton  his  do£lrinc  of  fluxions.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  all  the  endeavours  of  thofc  w^hb  preceded  Sir  Ifaac 
Newton,  the  fcience  was,  till  his  time,  very  imperfeft.  Before 
the  invention  of  fluxions,  the  meafiirement  of  many  figures 
either  entirely  eluded  the  exertions  of  mathematicians,  or  ren¬ 
dered  their  inveftigations  extremely  tedious  and  perplexed. 
Since  that  great  and  happy  difco\  ery,  the  theory  of  menfuratlon 
has  received  many  valuable  acceffions,  which,  we  are  forry  to 
be  able  to  fay,  have  not  always  been  reduced  into  pradlical 
rules,  illuftrated  with  ufeful  examples.  On  the  other  hand, 
feveral  publications  on'  the  fubjert  have  appeared,  extremely  de¬ 
ficient  in  fcience,  and  many  entirely  confined  to  the  practical 
part. 

In  examining  the  publication  before  us,  we  find  no  room  for 
either  of  thefe  complaints.  Judicious  inveftigations  pervade  the 
Work,  and  arc  arranged  throughout  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
page.  Pfadlical  rules,  illuftrated  by  examples  both  curious  and 
ufeful,  are  deduced  from  thefe  inveftigations,  and  occupy  the 
other  parts  of  the  flieets.  This  method  of  arrangement  muft 
prove  agreeable  to  readers  of  every  defeription.  To  mathema¬ 
ticians  the  proximity  of  the  theoretical  and»  practical  parts  w!I 
afford  the  higheft  fatisfacHoii  ;  and’  the  feparation  cf  the  prac¬ 
tical  from  the  theoretical  w*ill  be  found  a  great  convenience 
to  thofe 'who  are  unable  to  follow  the' author  in  his  iiivefti- 


eations.  ‘  ' 

Of  the  particular  contents  of  the  work  our  readers  v/ill  be 
heft  able  to  forin  an  idea  from  the  author’s  account,  which  wc 
here  fubjoin  :  ^  ' 


•  Geometrical  definitions  and  •  problems.  Plane  trigonometry* 
Heights  and  diftances.  .  Praflical  .queftions  in.  irigonometry> 
Areas  of  right-lined  and  circular  figures,  PraifticaJ  queflions  con- 
cerning  areas.  Menfuratlon  of^  fofids,  gcnerid  .definitions. 
prifms,  pyramids,  and  the  fpherc,  &c.  Of  the  regular'  bodi^. 
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Of  folid  rings.  Of  conic  feftlons,  and  their  foIiJs.  Of  the  ellipfc^ 
and  figures  generated  by  it.  Parabolic  lines,  areas,  furfaces,  and 
folidities.  -Hyperbolic  lines,  areas,  furfaces,  and  foliditics.  Prac¬ 
tical  queilions  concerning  folids.  The  true  quadrature  and  cuba-* 
ture  of  figures.  Method  of  equidiftant  ordinates  and  feftions.'  The 
raenfuration  of  figures  by  the  centre  of  gravity.  Of  land-furveying. 
Defeription  and  ufc  of  the  indruments.  The  pra^Uce  of  furveying. 
Of  planning,  dividing.  «S:c.  .  Pradical  queftions  in  furveying.  *Of 
calk  gauging.  Defeription  and  ufe  of  the  inllruments.  .Of  callu, 
asdhided  into  feveral  varieties.  Of  gauging  c^s  by  tlicir  meaa 
diameters.  To  gauge  any  calk  by  four  dimenfions.  To  gauge  any 
calk  by  three  dimenfions  only.  I'he  (lime,  by  another  new  and 
I  inethoJ.  Of  the  ullage  of  calks.  Of  artificers  works.  Of  timber 
I  raeafurlng.  A  new  and  accurate  table  of  circular  fegments.*  - 

To  the  above  account  we  think  it  only  juft  to  add,  that  we 
meet  with  marks  of  abilities,  learning,  and  attention,  throughout 
in  the  execution. 

The  work  is  dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberlatidi 
The  preface  is  well  written,  and  takes  in  a  comprehcnfive  view 
of  endeavours  to  extend  menfuration.  The  firft  edition*  was 
[  publifhed  in  quarto^  in  1770;  but  the  prelent  differs  very  miicb 
i  from  it,  both  by  alterations  and  additions. 

i  .  ,  *  .  .  . 

—  -  - 

;  Art.  IV.  j4  Treatlfe  on  Diluents^  and  ah  Inquiry  into  the'Dif* 

\  ea/'es  of  the  Fluids  of  the  Human  Body^  to  afeertain  the  Operation 

of  Diluents  upon  them.  With  Dilution  praElically  applied  to 

[  .  -particular  Difeafes  y  wherein  the  Effcacy  jof  .Mineral  Waters  is 

considered.  To  ^  which,  are  prefix ed_  Qbfervations  upon  Common 

i  Water ^  as  far  as  it  refpe£ii  the  Subje^  of  Attenuants.  By 

•  Thomas  famefon^  Surgeon  of  his  Majeflf  s  Navy.  8vol 

Murray.  London,  1788. 

■  *  •  * 

;  T'HE  judicious  employment  of  diluents  coriftitutes  a  very 
^  important  branch  of  the  praftice  ^of  medicine.  The  ain- 
cient  phyficians,' who  probably  were  equally  fuccefsful  in  |^e 
removal ,  of  difeafes  as  the  practitioners  0*^  more  modern  tinier 
sppear  to  have  confided  in  the  regulated  ufe  of  medicated  pbta* 
tions  as  the  principal  means  of  cure.  Undifturbed  by  the  in¬ 
terference  of  erring  art,  Nature  was  thus  at  liberty  to  exert  her 
own  efforts  for  the  removal  of  difeafed  a£tion.  flence  was  de¬ 
rived  the  opportunity  of  making  thofe  accurate  obfervations  on 
the  fymptoms  and  progrefs  of  difeafes,  which  render  the  works 
of  the ‘ancients:  fo  valuable  to  pofterity^  as  being  the  genuine 
refult  of  obfervation  and  experience ;  ‘  ah  opportunity  that  never 
can  occur  ,to  the  bufy,  felf- important  piailitioner  of  phyfic, 
inftead  of  a  patient  attention  to  die  nature  and  progrefs 

*  »  >  A 4  4  •  .  4  ^  ^ 
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of  a  difcafc,  freqtiently  conceals  his  total  ignorance  of  .  what 
ought  to  be  done,  under  the  appearance  of  doing  a  great  deal ; 
fo  that  it  becomes  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  fymptoms 
arife  from  •  the  nature  of  the  complaint,  or  from  the  laft  defe 
fwallowed  by  the  patient, 

•Tl^  author  of  this  performance  certainly  merits  applaufe  for 
endeavouring  to  draw  the  attention  of  his  brethren  to  the  im¬ 
portant  fubjeft  of  dilution^  which,  ^  as  he  jultly  obferve?,  has  of 
late  been  too  much  n^ledted,  bo^th  by  the  writers  and  practi¬ 
tioners*  of  rtiedicine.  The  ihtroduflion  contains  an  inveftigation 
of  the  nature  and  properties  of  water,  confidercd  as  the  common 
bafis  of  all  diluents.  /The  following  obfervations  on  the  modes 
of  judging  of,  and  improving  its  purity,  are  worthy  of  at¬ 
tention:,  i  / 

'  Iriie  falutary  efFedls  of  water  depend  on  its  foftnefs  and  purltv, 
From  tire  clear  appearance  of  fpring  and  pump  water,  we  fhould  na¬ 
turally  be  led  to  give  it  a  preference  to  rain,  or  river  water,  if  ex> 
perience  and  chemiftry  had  not  taught  us  that  every  kind  of  hard 
water  contains  fubdances  which  a&  not  only  imperceptibly  upon  the 
living  fibre,  but  likewife  render  the  water  lefs  fit  to  unite  with  the 
fluids,  or  permeate  the  fmall  vefTels  of  the  machine;  w'e  ought, 
therefore,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  fofteft  and  cleareil  water,  un- 
lefs  wc  want  it  to  keep  a  long  time,  which  the  foft  water,  by  con- 
tai^og  animal  and  vegetable  impregnations,  will  not  do. 

may  be  judged  of  by  its  combining  readily  with, 
and"  hot  curdling  foap;  or  by  ' its  boiling  vegetables  foft  and 
tender. 

The  purity  is  to  be  kpown  by  its  levity,  tranfparency,  infipi- 
dity,  and  want  of  fmell.:  but  by  thefe  we  are  not  always  able  to 
^tcftvforeign  lx)dies,*  which  it  imbibes  from  the  minerals  and  me- 
tad,  through  .which  it  pcicolates  ;  which  arc  only  difcoverable  by  a 
cHcmical  tell.  \ 

/  It  may  be  rendered  fofter  by  adfling  about  eight. or  ten  grains 
of .-alkaline  fait  to  a-pint ;  or  by  adding  the  fait;  very  flowly,  in 
a  proportion,  till  no  more  ladlelcency  is -produced.  Boiling,  drop- 

Irpip  .a  height,  expofure  to  the  fun,  .or  ycntilating.,it,  in  the 
manner  ;liat  is  done  on  board  of  (hip  by.  Qlbridge’s  machine,  are 
‘prociSlTes  which  free  it' from*  putjrid  volatile  particles,  arid  render  it 
foftef,  ;  \  '  ;;  ^  ^ 

*  •  Its  purity  may*  be  Improved  by  a  few  grains  of 'alum  added  to: 
point -bf  wafer  ;  neither  this;  nor 'the  aforefaiil  ^alkali,  will  render 
tht  witef  lefs  potable  or  wHolefome:  it  may  alfo  be  rendered  purer 
andibfter  by  filtration  through  a  ftonc  or  fand.  Fermentation  does 
not.  foften  it  very  much,  althou^  it  renders  it  •  purer  ;  the  wholc- 
fomenefs  of  malt  liquors  will  therefore  depend  a  great  deal  on  the 
(bftnefs  pf  the  w^ter  ufed  in  their  preparation.*  , 

In  the'fecond  part,  the  various  changes  produced  by  diluents 

on  different  branches  of  the  animal  economy  are  confidercd. 

;  '  ^  The 
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The  author  difplays  much  ingenuity  in  fupport  of  fome  parts  o! 
the  humoral  pathology;  and  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  the 
medical  world  has  carried  their  oppofition  to  the  Boerhavian 
(loftrines  fomevvhat  too  far,  in  fuppofing  that  the  ftate  of  the 
fluids  never  influences  the  produftion  of  difeafe.  .  '' 

In  confidering  the  application  of  diluents  to  particular  dif- 
cafes,  the  author  mentions  a  circumllance  which  may  ferve  as 
a  uleful  hint  to  diredt  our  practice  on  fimilar  occafions  :  *  . 

♦  In  the  difeafes  of  hot  climates  the  ftomach  is  fo  irritable^  and 
there  is  fo  much  tendency  to  regurgitation  of  bilet,’  and  conftant 
vomiting,  that  hardly  any  tiling  will  remain  upon  it.  'While  I  was 
at  Antigua,  about  twelve  years  ago^  there  was  a  pradtice  at  the  hof- 
pital  there,  of  very  great  ufe  in  the  remittent  fever,  to  flop  the  vo¬ 
miting  and  flrengthen  the  bowels ;  this  was  by  a  log  of  quaflta 
wood,  put  whole  into  a  paleful  of  water,  and  left  in  it,  which 
imparted  a  pleafant  and  colourlefs  bitter  to  the  water,  and  was  slU 
lowed  to  all  the  fick  indifcriminately  to  drink'  cold,  in  as  large 
quantities  as  they  chofe.  This  remained  upon  the'  ilomach  when 
neither  the  bark,  nor  any  other  medicine,  which  contained  the  fmalieft 
i  folid  fubfiance,  could  be  retained  there.* 

From  that  part  of  this  performance  which  is  allotted  to  the 
confideration  of  the  various  kinds  of  diluents,  and  their  appro¬ 
priation  to  peculiar  fpecies  of  difeafe,  the  medical  pradlitioner 
may  derive  much'  ufeful  and  truly  pradlical  information,  which 
is  rendered  the  more  valuable  ‘  as  not  being  to  be  found  in  the 
generality  of  fyilcmatic  works'  on  the  pra£lice*of  phyfic# 


Art.  V.  The  Alliance  of  Miific^  Poetry.^  and  Oratory.  Under  the 
Head  of  Poetry  is  confidered  the  Alliance  and  Nature  of  the  Epic 
and  Dramatic  Poem^  as  it  exids  in  the  lliad^  Mneid^  and  Paradife 
'■  Lojl.  By  Anfeim  Bayly^  LL.D.  Sub~Dean  ^  his  Majeftys 
'  Vhapels  Royal.  8vo.  6s.  boards.  Stockdale,  London^  1789. 

^LTH  OU  GH  the  fubjeft  before  us  is  a  province  in  which 
few  ‘  defervlhg  fpots  remain  unvlfited  and  unexplored,  yet 
fuch  an  attratSlion  have  the  very  frames  of  poetry  and  mulic, 
that  we  are.  ftill  ready  to  follow  every  conducStor  through  thefc 
beaten  trails,  in  the  hope  of  being  furprifed  by  fome  undifeo- 
Xered  exceHence,  fome  familiar  beauties  prefented  in  frelh  points 
of  yiiiewi'  fome  combinations  of  obje^s  which  haye  already 
pleafed  us  in  detail,  or  fome  analyfis  of  compound  effefts  which 
J^aifes  fenfibility  on  fcience,  and  elevates  our  feelings  by  a  con- 
fcioufnefs  of  the  fources  and  analogies'to  which  they  owe  their 
exiftenqe.  We  are,  forced,  however,  to  confefs  that,  in  tra- 
velljng  Through  this  charming  province,  under  the 'condu6l  of 
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Dr.  Bayly,  we  found  him  but  a  dull,' unprofitable  companion. 
'I'he  author,  at  fctting  out,  prefents  us  with  a  f|>eciinen  of  hij 
atldrcfs  in  dedication  5  and,  in  a  very  fmooth  compliment  to  the 
muiiftct)  fceins  to  be  preparing  his  genius  for  the  gentle  com¬ 
merce  of.  the  mvifcs,  to  which  he  afterwards  afpi res ;  or,  ptr* 
baps^  we  ftiould  underftand,  it  as  a  conciliatory  and  peacctu! 
fymboJ,  like  the  olive  branch  of  the  ancients,  to  fignify  that  he 
brings  with  him  no  arguments  hoiUIe.to  received  opinions,  no 
dangerous  innovations,  or  audacious  paradoxes.  Nor  indeed 
can  die  , writer  be  accufed  of  any  perverfc  intentions,  or  the 
bc^k  of  any  injurious  tendencies.  The  inftruftions  contained 
in  it  may  even  be  very  ferviceablc  to  thofe  w^ho  are  ignorant  01 
the  commoiieft  rjules  and  obfervatlons  in  the  arts  of  w’hich  he 
trcats^  to  whom., his  matter  may  be  fufficiently  new  or  impor¬ 
tant  >to  interjpft  them,  independently  of  the  ;ftyle  and  mai^iicr. 
As.ho;aflurQS  u$„  however,  in  his  preface,  that  ^  the  folio /dng 
‘  flxeets,  whether  eftimable  or  not,  have  one  property,  that  ot 
^  originality,;’  we  think  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  thofe  who, 
captivated  by  the  charm  of  this  word,  are  induced  to  perufc  the 
volume,  will  find  themfelves  egregioufly  difappointed.  Nor  was 
it  .probable  that  an  author  (hould  entertain  us  with  many  new 
obfervations  who  has  fo  effentially  failed  in  the  main  and  pro- 
.fefled  objejft  of  the  work,  which,  as  the  title  declares,  was  to 
prove  the  alliance  between  mufic,. poetry,  and  oratory.  The 
origin *nf  this  alliance  is  doubtlefs  lituated  in  the  mind  ;  and  the 
conftancy.and  uniformity  of  human  feelings  form  the  ground 
of  the  connexion  which  fubfifts  betw^ecn  thofe  arts  which  appeal 
tothe  paffions  and  imagination.  The  minds  of- individuals  arc 
liable  to.be  difcoloured  and  perverted  by  prejudice,  dntereft,  and 
falfe  aflociations  j  we  are  not, '  therefore,  to  confider  how  par¬ 
ticular  men  arc  affected  ;  but  the  general  courfe,  or,  if  we  may 
ufc  the  expreflion,  the  average  cf  human  feelings  is  to  be 
tfiened  in  forming  rules  and  principles  for*  the  conduct  of  thofe 
arts  jwhith’Tound  their  claim  of  excellence  upon  their  power 
over  the  heart  and  the  fancy.  . Hence. arifes  a  liandard  of  talle; 
and  hence  all  thofe  delicate  and  beautiful  analogies  which  con- 
i}Q^  in  a  clofe  and  infeparable  bond  of  relationfliip,  the  finer 
arts  of  mufic,  poetry,  painting,  and  oratory,  Unlefs  we  fearch 
thus  deeply  for  the  principles  upon  which  they  ftand,  their  union 
IS  inexplicable  by  a  fupcrficial  compaidfon  of  their  external  frame 
and  ftrufture.  We  are  enabled  to  deteft  the  marks  of  an  ad¬ 
mirable  correfpondence  and  connexion ;  but  we  may  ftifi 
in  ignorance  of  their  fource  and  'origin._  With  thefe  principle?) 
and  the  delicate  reafonings  w’hich  may  be  ereSed  upon  them, 
the  author  of  thefe  diflerrations  has  concerned 'himfelf  but  little; 
and'on  that  account  principally  his  arguments  appear  oftentimes 
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loofc  and  unconncfted,  and  generally  inconclufive.  It  is  #for 
^vant  of  thefe  principles  that  he  appears  to  us  to  treat  in  too 
literal  and  pofitivc  a  manner,  in  the  liril  fentcnce.  of  his  book, 
the  common  appellation  of  lifter  arts,  when  applied  to  nxufic, 
poetry,  and  painting :  ‘  Some  have  been  plcaied.  to  pbferve 
‘  mufic,  poetry,  and  painting,  as  After  arts,  though,  as  .it 
‘  Ihould  feem,  with  more  faiKy  and  ingenuity  than  judgment 
‘  and.  truth/  I'o  a  vulgar  and  fuperficial  obferver,  painting 
does  not  .exhibit  appearances  rcfenvbling  the  cfFetifs  either  of 
poetry  or  mulic ;  but  a  more  philofophical  reafoncr  perceives 
that  they  are  built,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the  .  fame  general 
principles,  and  are  connetSted  internally  by  the  clofeft  affinity.  . 

.What  the  author  ftates  in  the  firft  page,  ‘  that  the  great  dif- 
‘  ference  between  painting  ai^  mufic  is,  that  they,  fall  under  the 
‘  cognizance  of  different  lenfes,*  is  a  faift  that  will  hardly  be  dif- 
puted ;  but  this  .difference  is  in  their  external  chara<fter.  and 
effeds ;  it  is  in  their  interior  conftitution  and  principles,  and 
their  operation,  not  fuperficially  on  the  .fenfes,  but -intimately 
and  ultimately  on  the  pailions  and  feelings  of  the  mind,  that 
iheir  alliance  and  connexion  are  to  be  traced.  Loud  and  exalted 
mufic  elevates  the  mind  through  the  ear,  in  the  fame  manner 
as  a  noble  and  romantic  feeue  in  painting  when,furveycd  by. the 
eye.  The  flowing  curve  in  the  outline  of  figures  pleafes  us. for 
thcifame  rcafons  as  the  gradual  rife  and  decay  of  notes  in  me¬ 
lody.  Sweetnefs  of  tone,  like  beauty  of  fhape  and  colour,  and 
fmooth  ar.d  level  furfaces,  like  equable  and  gentle  founds,  infpire 
elegant  and  gay  fenfations  in  the  breaft,  or  footh  us  into  Toft 
tranquillity  and  placid  compofure  *.  The  wideft  and  moft 
cli'ential  difference  in  the  operations'  and  qualities  of  mufic  and 
painting,  is  the  fuperior  degree  in  which  the  one  is  indebted  to 
the  influences  of  imitation  b^eyond  the  other.  Great  part  of  the 
delight  we  experience  in  contemplating  a  .wclUexecuted  pi<^rc, 
arifes  from  the  confideration  of  the  artift’s  fkill  and  1  ingenuity 
difeovered  in  the  clofenefs  of  the  imitation.;  for. which' realbn, 
would  be  an  unpleafuig  f{)e(ftaclc  in  Nature,  we  dwell  upon 
with  pleafure,  when  furveyed  through  the  tnedium  of '  the 
painter’s  art.  But  the  particular  laws  of  mufic  do  not-admi^ 
in.  any  great  degree,  of  the  artifices  of  imitation  ;  and  tpo-jclofe 
a  refemblance  between  founds  and  thepaflion  or  bbjeft  deferibed, 
isalmoft  always  indecorous,  trifling,  and  ridiculous.  >But  this 
is  only  a  negative  difference,  and  not  a  liofitivc  andfpeciiic  con- 
uaricty  between  the  two  arts.  /  .  . 
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We  will  dwell  no  longer  on  this  fubjedt,  but  conclude  with 
obferving  that  the  author,  by  negle£ling  thefe  topics,  has  failed 
of  doing  juttice  to  the  defign  he  fet  out  with,  or,  in  other  wwds, 
has  chofen  a  fubjcft  too,  dignified  and  arduous  for  his  powers  of 
inveftigation.  Being  difappointed,  therefore,  in  the  agreeable 
hopes  that  were  raifeJ  in  our  minds  by  the  promifing  title  cf 
the  book,  it  was  doubly  unpleafant  to  us  to  fink  into  the  vulgar 
provinces  of  mere  praiSlical  rules  and  common-place  obfervations. 
'I'he  precepts  in  the  firll  divifion  of  the  book,  which  is  allotted 
to  the  confideration  of  mufic,  we  believe  are  good,  but  fo  good 
as  to  have  been  long  familial*  to  the  moft  ordinary  pracliitioner; 
but  vve  muft  do  the. author  the  juftice  to  fay, 'that  he  manitclfi 
fome  portion  of  found  taftc,  if  not  much  penetration ;  nor  could 
any  fair  critic  find  fault  with  the  writer  for  repeating  them  and 
recommending  them  afrefli,  if  his  manner  of  intrcxiucing  them 
had  not  been  much  too  foleinn  and  confequential  for  their  rank 
and  eftimation.  Thefe  formal  and  pedantic  phrafes  occur  con¬ 
tinually  :  ‘  Know  then’ — ^  obferve’ — ‘  let  it  be  obferved  and 

*  vyell  attended  to’ — ‘  let  it  be  thought  right  in  me  here  to  ftep 
‘  forth  with  thefe  warnings.’ 

But  left  it  fhould  feem  that  wc  have  aflerted  more  than  we  are 
able  to  prove,  we  will  now'  produce  fome  of  thofe  particular  in- 
fiances  on  which  our  general  objections  to  the  work  have  been 
grounded.  We  have  obferved  that  the  arguments  are  often¬ 
times  unconnected  and  inconclufive.  In  p.  141  the  author 
writes,/  It  is  eafy.  to  conceive,  from  what  hath  been  obferved 
^  on  inarticulate  founds,  that  the  moft  agreeable  in  iingingmull 

*  be  the  intermediate,  as  being  neither  too  open  and  broad,  nor 
^  too  thin  and  narrow.’  Now,  it  does  not  appear  to  us  that 
thCi^  collective  intelligence  of  the  foregoing  pages  lead  to  any 
concliifioas  of  this  fort.  "'But  as  we  believe  the  author  places  hi? 
dependence  here, chiefly  upon, what  he  has  told. us  in  page  9,  ve 
will ‘lay  before  our  readers  the  information  contained*  in  th:t 
page  :  ‘  When  the  vpw'els.or  vocal  founds  are  nicely  tried,  it 
‘-will  be  found  that  only  three  of  them  can  with  ftriclnefsbc 
‘  confidere’d  as  purely  fimple  and  independent,  namely, 

‘  *fU(Wj-the  others,  being  not.fufficiently  diftant  or  feparated  trom 
‘  them,  may  be  called  jintermediate.  ^Thus  between  ^  in  our 
‘  words  fl//,  tull^  fall’i  which  .we  will  call  the  firft,  open,  deep  and 
‘  broad  found,  and  the  thin  narrow  found  of  i  in  A/w,  j/fV,  come 
‘  a  fecond  open  found  of  a  in  far^  father^  gravity^  halioiviJ^ 

‘  Jhalty  mane^  and  a  third  expreffed  by  ea  in  mean^  anJ  by 

‘  eintnen  ^  fo  jikewife  bi^tweefi.  i  ye  and  vvpp,iCQ.mQ.tbe  founds 
‘  of  ^  in  no^  note^  none^fony  JuTty  runy  gun  \  ^wbichjlaft  found  m 
‘  none,  fon,  fun,  run,  gun,-  I. would  call  open  «  like  tae 
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French  e  feminine  in  le^  ;V,  to  diftinguifti  it  from  that  in  the 
words  full^  pull^  which  let  it  be  named  the  clofe  or  fliuttt,  woo*. 
Again ;  thefe  founds  by  nature,  or  in  their  mode  of  prolation, 
with  rcfpe6t  to  time  and  each  other,  are  either  long  or  fhort. 
Thus  the  open  broad  found  of  a  in  all  is  naturally  long,  as  is 
alfo  the  fecond  in  father^  mune^  but  in  man  it  is  mortj  fo  is  t 
in  men^  i  in  Jin^  but  in  feen  it  is  long ;  0  in  note  is  long,''  but 
in  not^  none^  it  is  (hort ;  u  in  fun^  run^  is  very  fliort,  but  in 
Joon  it  is  long.^— In  p.  5  we  read  thus ;  ‘  Mufic,  as  exem¬ 
plified  above,  appears  to  be  both  a  fciencc  and  an  art/  This 
s  a  propofirion  which  no  foregoing  diftindion  or  definition  of 
mufic  has  eftablilhed.  There  is  fomething  provoking  in  the 
confidence  with  which  the  writer,  in  many  places,  prefles  his 
remarks  upon  us,  as  if  they  refted  upon  the  irrefragable  fupport 
of  fome  foregoing  principles.  This  is  like  the  mock*  entertain¬ 
ment  given  by  the  humorous  Barmecide  to  the  famiftied  porter, 
as  we  read  in  the  Arabian  Nights;  except'that  we  are  fent  away 
without  being  rewarded  for  our  patience.  '  ■  ' 

Of  thofe  trite  and  unimportant  obfervations  with  which  the 
volume  abounds,  we  will  offer  fome  fpecimens.  In  p.  2i, 

‘  Sounds  produced  in  fpeaking  and  fmging  are  of  three  kinds, 

‘  high  and  low,  either  in  gradual  fucceflion,  or  in  diltances  called 
‘  intervals,  and  monotonous ;  the  two  former  are  efFedled  by 
‘  the  elevation  and  depreflion,  that  is,  the  raifing  and  falling  of 
‘  the  voice,  and  the  latter  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame  tone/  A 
confuiion  between  the  tranfitive  and  neuter  verbs  to  raife  and 
to  fall,  may  alfo  be  obferved  here ;  fee  like  wife  the  fame  error 
inp.  82.  in  p.  33,  ‘.From  a  multiplied  conjunftion  of  voices 
‘  and  inftruments  in  homophony,  that  is,  unifons,  and  in  anti- 
‘  phony,  that  is,  oftaves  lingle  and  double,  muft  certainly  arlfe 
‘  fulnefs  more  aftonifhing,  more  efFeftive,  and  more  compre- 
‘  henfible  to  common  ears,  than  from  a  lcfs  number  in  parts' or 
‘  harmony/  In  p.  50,  ‘  Know  then‘that  a  cold  will  brefak  the 
‘  voice  before  the  time  of  nature,  that  omiffion  of  firiging  often, 

‘  according  to  the  rules  before  laid  down  of  forming  the  voice, 

‘  but  not  too  long  at  a  time,  while  the  voice  is  changing,''will 
‘  fink  it;  and  that  vicious  gratifications  may  ruin  it  and  "the 
‘  conftitution  before  the  age  of  manhood/  In  p.  35,  Cor- 
‘  refjx^ndency  of  tone  and  expreffing  words  together,'  perfection 
‘  in  tunc,  and  exaCtnefs  of  time,  produce  that  confonancy  in 

<  mufic  which  fills  the  ear  with  fweetnefs,  and  expands  the  foul 
*  with  delight,  either  in  a  fmgle  air  or  in  parts  ;  as,  on  the 

<  contrary,  nothing  is  more  difgufting  than  when  this  epnfo- 
«  nancy  is  broken  by  difproportionatc  founds  in  voices  and  in¬ 
ftruments,  even  though  they  be  exaCl  in  time  and  tune/ 
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}Xc  will  here  difmifs  the  confideration  of  his  remarks  on  mufi: 
wlth^obfcrving,  that  wc  believe  the  young  proficient  would  not  en- 
tirely  throw  away  his  yirr^e  in  pcrufing  them  ;  but  wc  regret  ihia 
tiic  author  has  not  found  out  the  way  of  making  them  inltructivi* 
and  entertaining  to  others,  by  a  developement  of  thole  principles 
pf  the  art  to  which  every  inquifitive  mind  could  attend  wi:a 
plcafufc  and  advantage. 

By  his  obfcrvatlons  on  poetry  \yc  cannot  fay  that  he  iinprcvea 
oijr  opinion  of  his.tafte  and  judgment.  We.  wxrc  forry,  how. 
ever,  to.findjtlie  fcatiinent  in  p.  1 14, ,  which  difeovers  fo  proper 
and  modeft  ad  eftimation  of  their  value,  fo  unhappily  exprclibd: 

‘  'I'd  write  on  poetry,  a  very  Proteus,  w'ith  unerring  exactnei's 
‘  and  prccifion,  is  exceeding  difficult,  if  not  impoffible ;  rJl 
‘  faults,,  tlierefore,  and  miftakes  in  the  preceding  obfervatioi.s, 

*  humbly  reqiieft  the  candour  of  thofe  who  are  (killed  in  this 

*  curious,  various,  and  .pleafing  art.*  The.  refemblances  in- 
fiftc’d  upon  in  p.  1 34-^  are  of  too  general  a  caft  to  juftify  a  fni- 
piclon  of  imitation ;  not  to  mention  that  all  tliefe  remarks  arc 
entirely  foreign  to  the  defign  he  profefles  in  the  title  to  the 
hook.'  The  conflrudlion  he  forces  upon  the  word  anna^  m 
p. '145,  to  favour  his  notion  that  the  intention  of  the /Eneid 
is'  to  recommend  courage  above  all  other  virtues,  appears  to  us 
to  fult  well  the  colour  of  the  whole  conjecture,  which  is  equally 
•uniinportanf.and  improbable  :  and  furely  he  is  doing  no  honour 
to  the  -^neid  by  this  remark ;  for  if  the  predominanty  of  tiiis 
virtue  do"  not  appear  throughout  the  .fequel  of  the  poem,  it 
cannot  reflect  much  credit  upon  Virgil  to  prove  that  he  intenJed 
it  fliould ;  and  furely  many  other  qualities  appear  riiore  figiuliy 
in  the  ^  character  of  iEneas  than  courage  and  intrepredity,  ia 
which  Turnus  is  doubdefs  his.  rival,  if  not  his  fuperior.  Ve 
cannot  ’ approve  of  the  epithet  of  buflling,  when  applied  to 
.Milton,  as  in  p.  147.  .  We  do  not  agree  with  the  author  in 
his  endeavours  to  prove. that  the  proemium  of  Milton,  Homer, 
and  Virgil,  are  adorned ;  we  think  them  fufiained dignifii 
The  fimile  of  the  vcflel*  is  furely  a*  contradiction^  in  itfelf,  and 
injudicioujly  and  irreverently  applied;  he  calls  the  Paradife  W 
at  once' ah  overflowing  and^a  leaky  veflel,  p.  269 — 271. 
moral 'cliafadler  and  cqndut^  of. Milton  is  improperly  urged  as  an 
argument  againft  the  propriety  and  force  of  his  poetical  feini- 
ments,*  p.  273.  His  obfcrvatlons •  on  metaphors  are.,  neither 
new  nor  juft. .  The  words,  fpirlt,  intend,  infttucl,  ;are  indycii 
alvvays  u(cd, metaphorically,. as  the  writer  obferves  ;  butthe  me- 
taphoricar  language  of  poetry  muft  conflft  of  metaphors  that  are 
uncoranipn ,  in  profe.  MiltojPs  uie,  therefore,  of-thefe  w'ord> 
will  agt  juftify  us  in  aiicrung  that  he  abounds  in  metaphors  i 
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fee  p.  In  another  placef,  with  a  ftrange  inconfiftency,  the 

author  declares  that  he  takes  notice  of  certain  faults  in  particular 
pjjfa<res  of  the  Paradife  Loft  for  the  fake  of  invitirig  otir  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  beauties  they  contain ;  p.  288—9. 

We  fliall  forbear  giving  any  account  of  the  manner  in  which 
the  author  has  treated  the  fubjeeft  of  oratory,  but  (hall  content 
oiirfelves  with  proving  how  incompetent  he  muft  neceffarily  be 
to  execute  fuch  a  tafk,  by  laying  before  our  readers  a'  few  of 
thofe  flagrant  violations  of  grammar  and  fenfe  by  which  all  parts 
of  the  volume  are  difgraced.  In  p.  14,  ‘  terminate  with  circu- 
t  — P.  16,  ‘  makes  of  two  and  many,  one.' — P.  16,  ‘  in 

<  which  the  Italians,  it  muft  be  confefled  to  their  honour,  excel 
•  the  Englifh,  and  Madame  Mara  all  the  Italians  I  ever  heard, 

‘  except  Klonticelli,  in  thefe,  as  alfo  in  the  other  two  rcquifitcs 
‘  abovementioned,  elegant  pronunciation  and  uniformity  of  tone ; 

I‘  without  which  the  greateft  execution,  ornaments,  and  graces 
‘  of  finding  and  playing  are  of  no  eftimation,  like  fine  colours 
‘  on  vile  canvas,  and  with  bad  drawing.’ — P.  19,  ‘  this  is  a 
‘  wonderful  ordination  of  Divine  Wifdom  for  the  purpofes  of 
‘  diftinguifhing  the  fex,  and  of  delight  and  inftru£lion  in  fpeak- 
‘  ing  and  finging.' — P.  17,  ‘  is  underllood  by  very  few  who 
‘  teach  mufic,  and  by  the  performers  of  it.' — P.  20,  ‘  the  mafter 
‘  and  fcholar  Ihould  be  of  diligent  attention.’— P.  27,  ‘  all  du- 
•  plicate,  that  is,  any  two  founds  in  agreement  wnth  each  other, 

‘  produces  fimple  confonance,  as  the  odiaves  of  fuch  founds 
‘  rtruck  together  do  compound.’ — P.  28,  ‘  equally  down  and 
^  and  equally  up.’ — P.  38,  ‘  it  is  a  curious  and  pleafing.experi- 
‘  ment,  that  of  ftrlking  a  fiiigle  note  on  the  harpfichord  in  the 
\  bafs,  or  on  the  violincello  ;  the  ear  held  clofe  to  the  inftriunent 
‘  perceives  the  undulation  to  pafs  off  evidently  and  diftindtly  in 
‘  the  common  chords  of  third,  fifth,  and  eighth :  this  diftindtioa 
‘  or  plurality  and  unity  runs  through  all  nature.’ — P.  74,  *  to 
‘  carry' the  ftudent,  inftrumental  as  well  as  vocal,  to  fome  de- 
‘  gree  of  excellence.’ — P.91,  ^  but  John  Bull  will  have  it  fo; 

‘  and,  if  you  fay  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  he  will  fay  you  are 
‘  t  blocldiead,'  or  will  knock  you  down  as  readily  as  the  confo- 
‘  Hants.’ — P.  129,  ‘  w’hat  may  be  the  dire  confequences  of  fuch 
‘  errors  it  is  eafy  to  apprehend,  and  are  too  vifible  in  the  con- 
‘  dudt  of  frequenters  at  public  fpeclacles  ;  witnefs,  for  inftance, 
‘  the  Beggar’s  Opera.’ — P.  156,  ‘  well  known  is,  and  doubt- 

‘  lefs  was  familiar  to  the  Roman  underftanding.’ - -We  (hall 

fihiflf  thefe  extfafts  with  a  very  curious  diftinitioh,  and  a  very 
odd  aflertion.  P.  35,  ^  conlbnance  I  leave  to  its  ufual  fignifi- 
*  cation,  the  accord  of  two  founds  \  and  by  confonahey  I  rnean 
‘  the  agrechrent  of  many  founds  with  one  another,  among  them- 
^  felves,  and  in  parts,  after  a  manner  which  fhall  enter  the  ear 
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*  as  one  found.* — P.  89,  ‘  thus  we  fee  the  confonants  have  not 

*  only  a  found  of  their  own,  independent  of  the  vowels,  but 

*  even  quantity ;  which  influences  their  meafure.* 

After  having  exalted  himfelf  into  the  chair  of  criticifm  by 
thus  difplaying  the  purity  and  delicacy  of  his  own  pradlice,  with 
the  faftidious  leverity  of  a  Bentley,  he  begins  to  exercife  his  pre¬ 
rogative  in  proferibing  certain  words  of  ordinary  ufe  and  acknow¬ 
ledged  value,  and  phrafes  that  appear  unexceptionable  to  more 
vulgar  and  profane  ears ;  fee  p,  333 — 4. 
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Oxford,  1788. 

A  MIDST  the  variety  of  objeiSs  on  which  the  human  mind 
can  be  employed,  there  is  none  at  once  fo  interefting  and 
ufeful  as  the  hifiory  of  man.  To  contemplate  the  (pecics  in  all 
its  various  fituations,  to  trace  the  gradual  expanfion  of  thofe 
powers  of  improvement  which  have  been  exclujively  beftowed  on 
this  lord  of  the  creation,  and  to  mark  the  caufes  which  have 
contributed  to  their  developement,  is  an  employment  everyway 
worthy  of  our  intellectual  faculties.  It  is  with  pleafure,  there¬ 
fore,  that  we  fee  the  attention  of  our  youth  at  the  univerfitici 
direfted  to  ftudies  of  fuch  utility  and  importance 

The  author  of  the  e(u;y  now  before  us  treats  his  fubjefl  with 
much  perfpicuity,  arid  with  a  correitnefs  of  arrangement  which 
we  fcldom  meet*'  with  in  young  candidates  for  literary  reputa¬ 
tion.  Neither  is  there  any  thing  juvenile  in  the  ftyle  of  the 
work  ;  it  pofl'efl’es  a  clalTical  chaftity  which  might  ferve  as  a  pat¬ 
tern  to  many  veteran  writers  of  no  inferior  name. 

In  tracing  the  progrefs  of  refinement,  Mr.  Roberts  confiders 
man  in  the  fucceffive  Images  of  that  progrefs ;  he  views  him  in 
the  charadlers  of  the  favage^  the  Jhepherd^  and  the  kujbandman^ 
before  he  examines  him  as  more  properly  z  member  of  poUtical 
fociety. 

In  the  firft  Rate,  the  necellities  of  life  totally  occupy  the 
mind,  and  all  his  exertions  are  employed  in  the  beft  method  of 
fupplying  them.  His  convcniencies  and  wants  inereafe  in  pro¬ 
portion  as  experience  has  taught  him  to  fupply  them  with  eale. 
Hence,  in  genial  and  productive  climates,  man  begins  foonerto 


•  Thc'prcfcnt  Eflay  gained  the  prize  at  Oxford/and  is  not  printed 
for  public  fale.  The  author’s  name  does  not  appear  in  the  title- 
page,  but  at  the  end  is  the  fignaturc  of*  Willianf  Roberts^  A.B* 
Corpus  ChriiU  Coll.  1788. 
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have  an  Idea  of  the  indulgences  and  ornaments  of 'life  than  in 
the  unfriendly  regions  of  the  North,  where  the  precarious  fub-. 
liftence  they  aft'ord  ‘  leaves  nothing  for  the  mind  except  the  in- 
‘  genuity  of  want,  and  the  enterprife  of  hunger.* 

It  is  in  fouthern  climates,  therefore,  that  man  makes  his  firft 
ftep,  and  advances  from  the  favage  to  the  paftoral  ftate.  His 
lituation  in  this  flate  neceflarily  produces  important  changes  in 
the  human  character.  Man,  in  this  fituation,  gradually  ac¬ 
quires  the  ideas  of  property,  and  the  dawnings  of  order,  diftinc- 
tioii,  and  fubordi nation  appear.  Here  too  mere  animal  pro- 

Ifity  does  not  conftitute  the  whole  of  the  intercourfe  of  the  . 
;s,  but  foinething  like  the  elegance  of  love  may  be  dif- 
cred. 

iaving  acquired  a  notion  of  property,  and  been  accuftomed 
he  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  man  naturally  wifhes 
a  more  certain  eftablifhment,  a  lefs  precarious  fubiiftence; 
therefore  applies  to  the  cultivation  of  land;  he  acquires  a 
ire  of  wealth;  and  his  appetite  and  powers  of  enjoyment  cx-. 
d.  ^  This  is  a  fource  of  competition  and  of  war.  Hence  the 
iftant  hoftilirics  which  mark  this  ftate  of.  the  human  race, 
t  the  evils  arlfing  from  it  contributed  to  the  progrefs  of  re- 
?ment ;  they  taught  the  neceffity  of  union,  of  forming  fo- 
tics  for  mutual  defence  ;  and  therefore  gave  rife  to  cities,  and 
'  firft  fyftems  of  law  and  government. 

Man  henceforward  becomes  a  member  cf  civilifed  fociety, 

1  makes  advances  in  refinement  according  to  a  variety  of  cir- 
iiftances,  which  either  haften  or  retard  his  progrefs.  ‘  Inhere 
s,*  fays  our  author, 

A  finking,  uniformity  of  ^araeftef  fii  the  barbarian  of  every 
mate  and  fituation,  which  grows  towards  a  point  as  we  approach 
\  ftate  of  favage  exiftence.  The  mind,  thus  fingle  and  uncon* 
Elcd,  exifts  in  a  kind  of  elementary  ftate,  and  difeovers  the  fame- 
fs  and  conilancy  of  general  principles.  As  we  gradually  approach 
s  limits  of  civilifed  life,  we  bur  ft  as  it  were  f>om  a  general  gloom 
die  pleafing  diferiminations  of  light  and  (hade  which  a  fairer  at- 
)fphcre  dlfclofcs.  Mankind  then  come  forth  in  various  and  oppo- 
e  charafters,*  according  as  individuals  are  fummoned  to  a(tl  in 
fir  national  capacities,  from  the  objedts  placed  before  them  by  the 
tc,  and  from  the  conftitution  of  the  government  and  laws.* 

We‘could  with  pleafure  follow  this  agreeable  writer  in  aflign- 
g  the  caufes  \vhich  produced  the  different  degrees  of  refine* 
ent  in  diflPerent  countries,  and  in  tracing  its  progrefs  through 
fia,  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  did  the  nature  of  our  publi- 
ti(m  permit  us  to  indulge  our  own  inclination.  As  it  is,  we 
pft  refer  our  readers  to  the  work  itfelf,  and  muft  likewife  be 
fliort  as  poffible  on  his  furvey  of  modern  refinement. 

Without 
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Without  flopping  to  prove  our  evident  fuperiority  over  the 
ancients  in  refinement,  he  rather  choofes  to  point  out  the  meaj  s 
which  have  contributed  to  that  fuperioritv,  and  which  probably 
win  enfure  its  (lability  and  duration.  Of  thefe,  the  Chriftian 
religion  appears  pre-eminent.  ‘To  this  fource  we  may  trace 
•  that  diftinguifhiug  moderation  and  mildhefs  which  reign  in 
‘  our  political  inftitufions  and  cuftoms.* — ‘  But  our  obligations 
‘  to  Chriftianity  in  the  promotion  of  refinement  are  far  from 
‘  being  limited  to  the  duties  and  elegancies  of  morality;  it^ 

^  ample  fountains  have  overflowed  and  fertilifed  the  provinces  of 
‘‘  phllofophy ;  it  has  laid  them  open  to  happier  profpefls,  and 

^  to  (tcnes  more  folemn  and  fublime.’ - The  accumulation  cf 

knowledge  acquired  by  the  experience  of  ages  has  not  only  en¬ 
larged  the  boundaries  of  fcicnce,  but,  by  pointing  out  the  dan¬ 
gers  to  which  it  is  expofed,  will  contribute  to  its  prefervation. 

The  invention  of  printing,  by  producing  an  almoft  univerl'al  I 
diffufion  of  knowledge,  has  greatly  contributed  to  the  proc:refs 
of  refinement,  and  gives  us  hopes  of  enfuring  its  permantfnev; 
for  while  that  art  reiTuuns  (and  wc  cannot  conceive  how  it  can 
be  loft),  it  will  preferve  the  improvements  and  difeoveries  of 
man,  amidft  the  wreck  of  nations,  and  every  revolution  of  tEc 
human  mind. 

‘  Thefe  are  fome  of  the  means  which  have  given  a  fuperiority 
to  modern  refinement,  and  have  placed  it  on  a  more  foliJ  foun¬ 
dation.  What  the  author  has  faid  of  the  advantages  to  elegance 
and  refinement  arifing  from  commerce,  wc  fliall  give  at  large  as 
a  fpecimen  of  the  work  : 

f  The  improvements  of  commerce  are  juftly  confidered  as  tie 
mod  remarkable  fource  of  the  grandeur  and  elegance  of  the  mo¬ 
dems.  There  have  bceh  thofe,  however,  vvho,  with '  too  confined 
and  implicit  a  confideration  of  its  cOnfcqucnces,  have  ftigmarifed 
the  growing  fplcndour  and  diffufion  of  commerce  as  weakening  our 
cl:um  to  the  honours  of  refinement,  imprefied  by  the  fortune  of 
ancient  flares,  whofc  ruin  is  aferibed  to  cXceflive  wealth  and  diii- 
pation,  tlic  ^antoms  of  difiblution  and  decay  appear  ever  before 
them.  A  little  examination,  however,  may  perhaps  convince  w 
'that  the  analogy  between  the  nations  of  old,  and  the  fiourifhinj 
kingdoms  of  the  prefent  day,  is  too  inconfiderable  to  juliify  thcic 
melancholy  apprehenfions.  Nations  acquire  wealth  eitlier  by  rapine 
or  by  indullry  :  the  injuflice  of  the  former  method  is  revenged  by  tbc 
ill  fuccefs  with  which  riches  fo  procured  are  accompanied  ;  for  wiiert 
that  circulation  is  wanting  which  commerce  and  induflry  promote, 
their  tendency  is  always  to  rear  immenfe  inequalities  of  fortune, 
and  confequently  to  foftcr  tlie  growth  of  corruption  and  flavery. 
Such  feems  generally  to  have  been  the  fituatioh  of  the  ftates  mo5 
irroarkable  in  ancient  flory.  Peace  and  repofe  were  oftentimes 
tally  enjoyed  by  thofe  unfettlcd.  nations,*  unacquainted  with  ths 
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domeftic  economy  by  which  employment  and  bread  are  provided  for 
the  poor  and  laborious,  while  perpetual  warfare  fupphed,  in  fome 
fort,  the  place  of  induftry  and  trade,  and,  by  procuring  a  regular 
circulation,  became  as  clTential  to  national  profperity  as  it  was  de¬ 
grading  to  man  in  general.  We  are,  however,  too  nearly  related 
to  every  allotment  of  human  nature  to  triumph  in  our  own  fuperiority 
and  advantages ;  and  it  affords  a  general  refledion  that  (hould 
humble  our  pride  when  we  behold  fome  of  the  greateft  nations  of 
antiquity  delpairing  to  reconcile  commerce  with  public  fecuiity, 
and  conllrain.cd,  by  a  delHny  fevere  and  foirowful,  to  nun^ber  the 
arts  and  embellifhments  of  life  among  political  dangers.  Very  dif¬ 
ferent  is  the  profped  which  modern  nations  exhibit :  if  commerce 
have  produced  additional  fources  of  luxury,  it  has  alfo  afforded  an 
antidote  againft  its  deftrudive  confequences ;  and  the  induftry  and 
employment  it  creates,  effeft  a  perpetual  vibration  in' the  bfalance 
of  wealth.  ..Qur  own  country  in  particular  can  never  forget  her  ob¬ 
ligations  to  commerce,  fince  the  weight  and  importance  of  that  part 
of  our  excellent  conftitution  on  which  our  rights  and  liberties  more 
immediately  depend,  is  one  of  its  moft  confpicuous  refults.  Con^ 
ildered  in  this  view,  we  ihall  contemplate  our  improvements  in  com¬ 
merce  with  becoming  acknowledgements,  and  pafs  with  greater 
tuisfaftion  to  the  furv^  of  its  other  lefs  equivocal  effects. 

‘  Among  the  firit  of  thefe  we  may  remark  its  tendency  to  open  the 
mind  and  enrich  it  with  ufeful  knowledge,  at  the  fame  time  that  it 
difclofes  a  feene  in  which  our  ambition  may  exert  itfclf  with  general 
advantage  to  mankind.  Perhaps  alfo  we  may’ venture  to  pronounce 
that  whatever  conduces  to  the  ornaments  and  fatisfaftions  of  life, 
has  a  tendency  to  improve  the  focial  affedlions.  If  a  common  parti¬ 
cipation  of  danger  w^ere  a  motive  to  fociety  and  friendfhip  in  bar¬ 
barous  periods,  a  more  generous  union  may  arife  in  ages  of  refinement 
from  a  common  fenfe  of  enjoyment,  and  a  common  intereh  in  the 
fopport  of  fecurity  and  order.  In  another  view,  a  taftc  for  the  adr 
vantages  of  commerce  draws,  f  irth  the  individual  into  public  notice, 
and  leads  him  to  afpire  to  qualities  illuftrious  and  ufefi^,  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  his  duties  increafe,  and'  his  circle,  of^relationfhip  extends^ 
Nor  s  the  expenfive  and  elegant  mode  of  living  which  commerce 
introduces  to  be  confidered  as  always  dangerouHn  a  moral  or  po¬ 
litical  light ;  and  pleafure  is  perhaps  to  be  regarded  as  lefs  obnoxious 
in  proportion  as  it  advances  in*  the  delicacy,  of  its  tafte,  and  the 
^oftlinefs  of  its  means.’ 

I  Upon  the  whole,  this  pleafing  writer  has  collecSled  his  mate- 
from  the  moft  approved  authors,  and  has  arranged  them 
much  judgment  and.  elegance. 


* "  t  . 
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Art.  VII.  The  Clajficai  Farrier  \  exhibiting  the  whole  Anatomy  cf 
that  noble  Animal  the  Hcrfe.  PerJeSlly  dejeribing^  by  elegant  En¬ 
gravings  on  Copper-plates^  the  various  Parts  of  the  Hcad^  Bodj^ 
and  Limbsy  both  external  and  internal.  Together  with  the  Signs^ 
CaufeSj  and  true  Methods  of  curing  every  Difeafe  incident  u 
Horfes.  In  the  Appendix  are  general  Rules  for  the  proper  Ma¬ 
nagement  of  Running- Horfesy  tffc.  entirely  by  an  mproved  emd  ex¬ 
perienced  mod:  of  Pra^ice.  To  which  is  added  a  copious  Index 
of  Difeafes  and  their  Remedies.  By  JVilliam  Merricky  Farrier^ 
of  Svuallow-Streety  St.  James* s.  The  Second  Edition,  inferiid 
to  Noblemeny  Gentlemen^  and  every  Perfon  concerned  in  Horfa, 
9vo.  los.  boards.  Kerby.  London,  1789. 
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all  the  tribes  of  authors  with  which  our  periodical  cxcur- 
^  fions  make  us  acouainted,  we  meet  with  none  fo  generallj 
diftinguiihcd  by  a  peculiar  afFedlation  of  fublimity  in-compofiiion 
as  that  of  the  farriers.  It  leems  to  be  an  invariable  rule  among 
thefe  praftitioners  for  each  fucceeding  writer  to  inveigh  againll 
the  ignorance  and  empiricifm  of  his  predeceflbrs ;  but,  unfortu¬ 
nately,  while  he  is  endeavouring  to  eftablifti  his  own  fuperiority, 
he  only  confirms  a  fufpicion  that  his  pretenfions  to  greater  know- 
ledge  arc  ill*  founded.  For  what  reafon  the  prefent  work  fliould 
be  denominated  the  Clajfual  Farrier,  it  is  not  eafy  to  conceive. 
If,  as  we  imagine,  it  is  with  the  view  of  indirectly  claiming  a 
pre-«cminence,  the  author  ought  certainly  to  have  been  a  little 
more  attentive  with  regard  to  the  preface  at  leaft,  vVhere  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  he  .fits  down  to  pen  a  compendious  treatife  on 
horfe-medicine  and  anatomy ;  though  the  work  extends  to  up¬ 
wards  of  eight  hundred  pages,  and  is,  in  fadi,  the  largeft  wa 
remember  to  have  feen  upon  the  fubjedi.  But,  for  the  gratifi¬ 
cation  ofiOur  readers,  we  muft  let  this  author  fpeak  for  himfelf: 


•  Wc  (hall  make  little  preliminaries  with  our  readers*  in  two  or 
three  introduftory  fcdlions,  in  order  to  our  right  underdanding  one 
another,  and  then  proceed  to  arrange  the  maladies  to  which  thi5 
animal  is  liable,  and  the  remedies  to  be  preferibed,  under  pro}^- 
heads ;  aljoting  to  the  difeafe  and  its  cure  one  fep^rate  and  entire 
‘feftion  ;  and  carrying  the  whole  up  the  whole  up  to  the  lalt  ftage,  c: 
line  of  experimental  improvement  on  fo  ufeful  a  creature. 

^  To  arrogate  perfection  to-  any  pro  iuftion,  would  be  to  contra 
didl  our  own  opinion  already  declared,  and  amount  to  a  degree  c*j 
prefumption  at  which  wc  believe  no  reafonable  man  will  ever  arrivcj 
But  perhaps  the  lyflem  of  perfons  who  have  pradtifed  anatomy 
the  difeafes  on  which  they  WTitc,  who  have  had  the  molt  varlega^ 
and  extenfivc  practice  in  every  latitude  and  cHniate,  may,  till  we  fhs 
be  better  informed,  bid  fair  to  become  the  ftandard  of  good, 
rantablc,  and  approvcablc  pfadUcc\ '  ' 
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<  If  (b,  we  (hall  be  abundantly  gratified  in  a  reafonable  return 
d  profit ;  and  congratulate  our  judgment  on  having  treated  the 
Ibjedl  with  pcrfpicuity,  and  a  fimplicity  fuitcd  to  every  capacity ; 
difdaining  to  perplex  the  unfcientific  reader  with  hypothetical  rcafon> 
ing,  and  folutions  of  abfurd  phenomena,  in  an  unmeaning  parade 
of  words,  and  declamatory  jargon  of  fplendid  nonfenfe/ 

*  -t  W 

After  giving  this  fpecimen  of  Mr.  Merrick^s  literary  exer¬ 
tions,  where  we  fuppofe  him  to  have  beert  particularly  ela¬ 
borate,  It  is  biit  jultice  to  obferve  that  the  work  itfelf  is  far  lefs 
exceptionable.  :We  meet  in  it  with  nothing  of  the  obfeure, 
nonfcnfical,  or  hyperbolical.  It  is  a  plain,  ufeful  fyiVcm  bf'the 
anatomy,  and  the  cure  of  the  dileafes,  of  horfes;  the  former  of 
which  fubjedfs  is  illuftrated  by  very  good  engravings^ 
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A^t.  VIII.  Letters  on  Slavery.  By  William  Dickfon^  formerly 
private  Secriiary  to  the  late  Hori.  Edward  Hay^  Governor  of 
Barbadoes.  To  iVhich  are  added  Addrejfes  to  the  IVhites  and  to 
the  Free  Negroes  of  Barbadoes  \  and  Accounts  of  fame '  Negroes 
eminent  for  their  Virtues  and  Abilities^  8vo.  3s.  boardsi 
Phillips.  London,  1789. 


T'HE  extraordinary  zeal  with  which  the  caulc  of  the  linfor- 
*  tunate  Africans  has  been  efpoufed  in  this  countrv,  refleits 
indelible  hoi>our  on  the  humanity  and  benevolence  of  the  Britilh 
nation.  From  almoft  every  one  of  our  Weft^India  iflands  fome 
powerful  advocate  has  arifen  to  defcribe  the  horrors  of  flavery  in 
all  its  odious  forms  \  arid,  l)yexcitirig  the  public  compaffiort,  to 
procure  at  leaft  a  mitigation,  if  not  the  immediate  and  tbtal  abo¬ 
lition,  of  a  pra£lice  fd  repugnant  to  all  the  fentiments  of  the  ci- 
vilifed  p^t  of  mankind.  We  have,  with  much  pleafure,  beheld 
the  ^generous  and  ardent  exertions  of  Meflrs.  Ramfay,  Sharp, 
Clarkfon,*  and  others,  on  this  interefting  fubjeft;  and  wc  have 
now  the  farther  (atisfadlion  of  feeing  it  profecuted  with  fimilar 
alacrity  bysthe  author  of  the  treatife  now  before  us.  I'he  iflaiid 
in  which  Mr.  Dicldbn  has  made  his  obfervations  is  that  of  Bar¬ 
badoes,  where  he  .fccms  to  have  paid  great  attention  to  the 
condition*  and  treatment  of  the  flavesi*  It  appears  that,  in  ge¬ 
nera!,  '  their’  treatment  is  >  lefs^  feverc  in  this  than  the  other 
iflands;  but  ftill  there  are  inftances  of  fuch  cruelty,-  rigour,  and 
Jefpotic  inferifibility,  as  cannot  be  conceived  without  horror. 

mean  not  to  enter  intd  any  detail  of  the  prefent  work,  as  it 
w^doubtlcrs  make  Its  oWn  way  to  the  notice  of  both  the  le- 
gdlatlve  aflemblies ;  but  wc^  fliall  lay‘bcfore  our  readers  a  fhort 
extrad,'  contaiiung  a  few  outlines  of  the  life  of  the  Haves  in 
wbadoes;.  s  ' 
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•  In  St.  Kitt's,  according  to  Mr.  Ramfay,  the  plantation  work,  on 
feme  eftates,  j$  but  little  interrupted  by  Sunday.  In  Barbadoes, 
plantation  bufinefs  is  done  on  that  day,  except  throwing  grafs  to  th^ 
cattle,  and  perhaps  digging  a  few  roots,  for  the  allowance  of  the 
flaves.  Jn  crop -time,  however,  the  early  hours  of  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  like  thofe  of  every  other  morning,  are  too  often  infringed  upon. 
Sunday  is  a  day  of  reft  to  the  cattle,  but  I  cannot,  with  any  pro¬ 
priety,  affirm  it  to  be  a  day  of  reft  to  the  flaves.  During  that  day, 
the  field-negroes  in  Barbadoes  are,  alinoft  univcrfally,  employed 
either  in  cultivating  their  little  fpots  of  ground  (which  have  been 
dignified  with  the  illufive  name  of  gardens),  in  order  to  eke  out 
their  fcanty  allowance  of  food  ;  or  in  travelling,  many  of  them,  for 
feveral  miles,  to  market,  with  a  few  roots,  or  fruits,  or  canes, 
fometimes  a  fowl  or  a  kid,  or  a  pig.  The  nafons,  carpenters,  &c. 
do  little  jobs  on  their  own  account. 

‘‘  Mr.  Ramfay  tells  us  that  in  St.  Kitt’s  fome  planters  truft  to  their 
own  (kill,  or  to  quack  medicines,  in  treating  the  fick ;  but  I  may 
venture  to  affirm,  that  there  is  not  a  fingle  eftate  in  Barbadoes  that 
does  not  pay  a  dodlor,  at  the  rate  of  five  Ihilliiigs  currency,  or  about 
three  and  ninepence  fterling,  annually  for  each  negroe,  lick  or  well. 
The  dodors  either  attend  thcmfelves,  or  fend  their  journeymen,  at 
lead  once  a  week,  at  all  times.  I  have  always  underftood  too,  that 
the  fick,  in  general,  are  well  treated  ;  but,  except  in  one  (town)  in- 
ftance,  I  cannot  affirm  this  from  my  own  knowledge. 

•  Of  the  treatment  of  pregnant  women,  and  of  their  babes  on 
efiates,  while  the  former  are  Jying-in,  I  know  almoft  nothing ;  but, 
before  they  are  delivered,  and  wnile  the  latter  are  at  the  bread, 
their  treatment  is  generally,  I  do  not  fay  univcrfally,  fuch  as  Mr.  Ram¬ 
fay  deferibes.  W  hen  1  firft  went  to  Barbadoes,  I  was  particularly 
altonilhcd  to  fee  fome  women,  far  gone  in  their  pregnancy,  toiling 
in  the  field  ;  and  others,  whefe  naked  infants  lay  expofed  to  the 
weather,  fprawling  on  a  goat-lkin,or  in  a  wooden  tray.  1  have  heard, 
w'ith  indignation,  drivers  cuife  both  them  and  their  fqualling  brats, 
when  they  were  iucklirg  them. 

‘  On  the  eftates  of  one  or  two  eminently  worthy  and  humane  gen¬ 
tlemen,  I  have  always  underllcod  that  the  breeding  wenches  arc 
treated  remarkably  well ;  and  particularly  that  they  are  allowed  pro¬ 
per  clothes  for  their  infants ;  and,  when  they  come  out,  a  new  iuit, 
better  than  common,  for  themfclves,  and  a  fmall  matter  in  money; 
but  this  is  not  the  ordinary  pradice.  The  children  of  domedk 
flaves,  and  of  fuch  as  belong  to  the  middling  and  thejower  ranks  ot 
people,  are  treated,  in  all  lelpeds,  as  well  as  white  children,  and, 
if  any  thing,  thrive  better. 

•  After  the  children  on  eftates  arc  weaned,  and  are  able  to  run 
about,  they  are  often  put  under  the  management  of  a  careful  old 
woman,  and  arc  employed  in  picking  vines,  infeds,  &c.  for  the 
fmall  and  feathered  ftock.  Hence  they  arc  called  the  hog- meat- 
gang,  or'  the  potd gang,  from  their  being  fed  with  drefied  vidu^!** 

-Although-an  old  woman,  who  Has  many  to  attend  to,‘  cannot  becx* 
peded  to  fupply  the  place  of  the.  mother ;  yet  I  have  feen  numerous 

gangs  of  fuch  urchins,  all  in  the  beft  poffiblc  health  and  fphits- 
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From  the  hog -meat- gang  they  are  tranilated  Into  what  Is  called  the 
little  gang,  which  is  employed  in  weeding,  collcilting  grafs,  and 
other  light  work,  till  the  individuals  who  compofe  it  are  able  to  take 
ihcir  ftation  in  the  great  gang ;  a  tranfuion  which  completes  the 
hardlhip  and  mifcry  of  a  field  negro.  Till  now  he  had  been  em¬ 
ployed  as  young  people  might  be,  and  indeed  fjmetinies  arc  em¬ 
ployed,  without  injury,  in  this  and  other  countries.  Now  he  muft 
till  the  ground,  carry  out  the  dung,  and,  in  (hort,  muft  go  through 
'4II  the  drudgery  of  hulbaudry,  which  cattle  perform  in  every  civilikd 
country  under  heaven,  except  the  Weft- Indian  ifiands.*  • 

The  following  is  our  author’s  account  of  the  ordinary  punlfli- 
ment  in  this  ifland; 

*  The  inftrument  of  correftlon  commonly  ufed  in  Barbadoes  is 
called  a  cow-fkin,  without  which  a  negro- driver  would  no  more  think 
of  going  into  the  field,  than  a  coachman  in  England  would  think 
of  fettirig  out  on  a  journey  without  his  whip.  It  is  compofed  of 
leathern  thongs,  plaited  in  the  common  way,  and  tapers  from  the 
end  of  the  handle  (within  which  is  a  ftiort  bit  of  wcx>d)  to  the  point, 
which  is  furnifticd  with  a  lafti  of  filk-grafs,  hard,  plaited,  and  knotted, 
like  that  of  a  horfewhip,  but  thicker.  Its  form  gives  it  fome  de¬ 
gree  of  elafticity  towards  the  handle  ;  and,  when  ufed  with  feverity 
(which  is  far  from  being  always  the  cafe),  it  tears  the  flefti,  and 
brings  blood  at  every  ftroke.  The  law  has  limited  the  number  of 
lafhes  to  forty,  or  rather,  forty  favc  one ;  which,  if  inflifted  by  an 
unfeeling  hand,  is-a  very  fevere  punifhment;  more  fevere,  perhaps, 
though  lefs  tedious,  than  two  hundred  from  the  cat-o-nine-tails 
ufed  inahe  army.  Ninc-and- thirty  lafhes  are  very  feldom,  I  may 
fay  never,  ordered  by  magiftrates,  unlefe  for  crimes  which  really  do 
deferve  fuch  rigour,  and  which  in  this  country  would  often  be  pu- 
niihed  with  the  gallows ;  or  for  flagrant  infults  to  white  men,  which 
feldom  efcape  either  public  punifhment,  or  private  revenge.  Owners 
very  feldom  go  fo  far,  in  a  regular  way.  But,  Sir,  punifhment  is 
not  always  regular.  Fits  of  paflion,  to  which  even  good  owners  are 
fulled,  difdain  the  reftraints  of  law,  of  humanity,  and  of  intcreft. 
Intoxication,  ill-nature,  and  revenge,  declare  open  war  againft  hu- 
nanity.  i  In  fuch  cafes,  no  trouble  is  taken  to  count  the  ftripes ; 
but  they  are  laid  on,  furioully  and  indiferimately,  over  all  the 
body,  the  face,  and  the  naked  breafts  of  the  women  fometimes  not 
Wepted. '  Then  it  is  that  tyranny  rages  without  control ;  then  it  is 
that  the  law  fhould  wreft  the  inftrument  of  oppreflion  from  a  hand 
^ich  is  no  longer  capable  of  ufing  it  with  moderation.  The  law 
ftould  do  more.  Sir ;  it  fhould  make  the  tyrant  tremble,  it  Ihould 
him  fuffer,  for  daring  to  debafe  a  man  far  benea^  the  con- 
of  a  brute 

^The  Letters'^^re  eighteen  in  number,  addrefled  to  Sir  James 
Johnfton,  of  Elpr.inftorne  and  Weftcrhall,’  Bart.  They  contain 
*^uch  information/  delivered  with  candoufj  and  feemingly  with 
fidelity.  .  • 
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Art-  IX-  England  delineated ;  or^  A  Geographical  Defcriptlon  of 
every  County  in  England  and  tVales  :  with  a  concife  Account  of  its 
moji  important  Produ^fy  natural  and  artificiaU  For  the  Vfe  of 
young  Perfonu  Small  Jvo.  4s*  boar^.  Johnfon-  Lon- 
4on,  1789. 


■^HE  avowed  dcfign  of  this  compilation  is  to  give  a  general 
^  view  of  each  county,  with  rcfpc£l  to  its  geography,  natural 
and  artificial  produfts,  commerce,  and  towns.  The  author  has 
not'prefented  us  either  with  an  account  of*  antiquities  nor  of 
noblemen’s  or  gentlemen’s  feats.  The  following  is  the  account 
of  Warwickfliire,  from  which  our  readers  may  be  enabled  to 
form  an  opinion  of  the  work : 


*  This  county,  of  an  irregularly  oval  figure,*  terminating  in  1 

point  at  the  north  and  fouth,  is  bordered  upon  althbft  equally  by  fix 
counties,  viz.  StafFordfhire,  Worcefterfliire,  and  Gloucefterlhire,  on 
the  weftern  fide  from  north  to  fouth ;  and  Leiceftcrlhire,  Northamp. 
tpnlhirc,  and  Oxfordfhire,  on  the  eaftern  fide  iii  the  fame  order, 
Its  length,  fron^  the  northern  to  the  fouthern  extremity,  is  almoit 
fifty  miles;  its  breadth,  acrofs  the  middle,  thirty-two.  Infituatlon 
it  is  the  moll  central  in  the  kingdom.  ^  • 

*  The  river  Avon,  crolfing  'Warwickfliire  in  a  very  meandering 
courfe  from  the  call  to  the  fouth-weft,  divides  it  into  two  portions; 
of  which  the ' northern,  and  largeft,  was*  anciently  almofl  an  entire 
forell ;  while  the  fouthern  was  a  champaign  and  cultivated  country. 

*  The  .woodland  divifion,  though  now,  for  Ac*  moft  part,  cleared 

and  cultivated.  Hill  retains  fomewhat  of  its  wild’charartcr;  being  in- 
terfperfed  with  wide  heaths  and  moors,  and  fprinkled  with  woods. 
The  norAcrn  part  has  a  gravelly  foil ;  but  this  changes  to  clay  on 
advancing  towards  the  middle.  The  principal  ftream  in  the  north 
of  this  county  is  the  Tame,  which,  coming  out  of  Staffordlhirc, 
m^kes  a  fweep  acrofs  a  comer  of  Warwickfliire ;  and^  after  receiving 
fcveral  of  its  rivulets,  and,'  among  the  reft,  the  Ankor  atTamworth, 
returns  at  that  town  into  StafFordfhire.  Much  cheefe  of  a  good 
kind  is  made  in  this  northern  part  of  the  county ;  and  it  contains 
coal  and  limellpnc.  , 

*  The  fouAern  portion,  formerly  edied  the  Feldon,  is  a  traft  of 
great  fertility,  and  very  productive  of  corn.  *  Its)  chief  river  is  the 
Learn,  whiph  joins  Ac  A  von.  near  Warwick,  JDunfmorc-heaA,  Ix- 
^^ween  thefc  iwp  rivers,  now.  moftly  enclofed,  is- the  fccne  of  feme  of 
fhe  fabulous  ftories  related  of  the  famous  .Guy  £arl  of  Warwick. 

*  On  the  borders  of  Oxford  Aire  is  a  jow  ridge  called  the  Edge* 
bills.  Here  was  fought  in  1642  the  firft  pitchy  battle  between  the 
forces  of  Charles  tbe  Firfl  and  the  parliament,  the  event  of  wHi? 
was  indecifire,  each  party  claiming  Ae  vifiory.'  BcneaA  this  ridge 
lies 'Ac  fruitful  vale,  of  Red-horfe,'  extending  up  into  Warwipkfcirc* 
On  the  *  Northamp  tonflure  border  ve  Ame  Iheep  paftures  of 
ccUcrit  quaUty. 

*  *  *  *  \Vanvk<» 
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e  Warwick,  the  capital  of  the  county,  is  an  ancient  and  neat 
town,  fituated  upon  a  rocky  eminence  above  the  Avon,  and  crowned 
with  a  fine  caflle  of  the  earls  of  Warwick,  ft  ill  in  a  habitable  ftatel 
It  is  not  a  place  of  trade. 

<  The  city  of  Coventry,  a  Joint  blfhop’s  fee  with  Litchfield,  is  a 
large  and  populous  place,  frequently  mentioned  in  Englifh  hiftory. 
It  had  very  early  a  great  trade  in  various  articles  of  manufafhire; 
as  cloths,  ftuffs,  thread.  Sec.  At  prefen t,  the  principal  branch  is 
that  of  filk  ribbons,  which  employs  a  number  of  hands.  The  goods 
are  fent  to  London  by  waggons,  home  gauzes  are,  befides,  made 
here,  and  feme  camlets  and  ladings.  Jhc  buildings  of  this  city  are 
in  general  mean  and  ancient,  and  its  llreets  narrow.  Here  is  the 
head  of  a  canal,  intended  to  join  the  Staftbrdfhire  grand  trunk  with 
the  Thames  at  Oxford. 

'  Nun  Eaton,  to  the  north  of  Coventry,  partakes  mth  it  in  the 
ribbon  manufadory, 

•  But  this  county  derives  its  principal  confequence,  as  a  commer¬ 
cial  one,  from  the  town  of  Bipmingham,  fituated  in  a  corner  of  its 
north- weftern  fide*  For  a  confiderable  period  its  hardw'are  manu* 
faftures  have  been  noted ;  but  of  late  years,  by  great  additions  to  its 
aide  from  a  vaft  variety  of  ufeful  and  ornamental  articles,  fuch  as 
metal  buttons,  buckles,  plated  goods  of  all  kinds,  japanned  and 
paper  ware,  &c.  it  has  rifen  to  be  fuperior  in  populoufnefs .  to  any 
of  the  other  modern  trading  towns  in  England,  and  has  filled  the 
furrounding  country  with  induftrious  inhabitants.  It  is  plentifully 
(applied  with  that  importint  article  coals,  by  means  of  a  canal  to 
Wednefbury  in  StafFordlhire ;  and  it  has  a  communication  with  the 
great  trunk  from  the  Trent  to  the  Severn,  by  means  of  a  branch 
pafling  to  Wolverhampton.  The  Birmingham  goods  are  difperfed 
^ut.  the  kingdom,  but  chiefly  fent  to  London  by  land  carriage. 
They  are  exported  in  great  quwtitics  to  foreign  countries,  where,  in 
point  of  cheapnefs  and  fhow  united,  they  are  unrivalled  ;  fo  that 
Birmingham  is  become,  according  to  the  emphatical  expreflion  of  a 
great  orator,  the  toyjbop  of  Europe. 

The  town  of  Stratford  upon  Avon  has  obtained  fame  oh  a 
very  different  ground  ;  for  here,  the  pride  of  Engliftimcn  and  delight 
ofv the  theatre, 


fweeteft  Shakefpear,  •  fancy child, 


.Warbled  his  native  wood-notes  wild. 

.  V  '  ^  ♦  *  * ' 

*  *  KeneIworth>Caftle,  betwixt  Warwick  and  Coventry,  was  the 

fecne  'of  great  magnificence  in  the.  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,*  who 
was  here  entertained,  with  all  the  fplendour  the  age  coiild  afford,  by 
itef  favourite,  Dudley  Earl  of  Leicefter.’  ‘  ' 

'  It  appears  to  us  that  this  account^is  much  too  impcrfefl  to 
^fwer  the*  purpofe  cither, of  curibfity  Qr‘ufe,  '  Indeed,  the  moft 
tntterefting  part  of  a  furvey  of  England  wa^  precluded  by  the 
*iarrownefs  of  the^  author’s  plan..  '^-Wo  are  furprifed,*' however, 
that‘Mr.  Aikin  did  not  think  proper  to  accompany  his  dcHntatioa 
with,  at  leaft,  a  general  map  of  England. 
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Art.  X.  Medical  Commentaries  for  the  Year  1788.  Exhibiting 
'  a  concife  View  cf  the  iatejl  and  mojl  Important  D  if  cover  ies  in 
dicine  and- Medical  Philofophy.  ColUffed  and  pubHJt)ed  by  Andrevo 
Duncan^  M.D.  F,R*S.  and  A.  S*  Edinb,  Phyfuian  to  his  Royal 
. .  Jiighnefr  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  Scotland^,  Fellow  of :  the  Royal 
College  tf  Phy/icians^  Edinburgh^  and  Member  of  tm  Royal  So. 
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^T^HE  firft  fedlion  of  this  volume  containing,  as  ufual,  an 
account  of  new  books,  we  (hall  begin  Our  examination  with 
the  fecorid  fedtiori,  which  is  allotted  to  medical  obfcrvations. 

.I'hc  hrft  article  is  an  account  of. different  medical  cafes,  bv 
Mr.  Helfham,  of  Stoke  in  Norfolk.  They  afford  nothing  of 
any  amportance  ,  and  confift  of  an  imperforated  hymen  ;  ftran- 
gulated  hernia  i  obftinate  conftipationj  herpetic  eruptions,  fuc* 
ceeding  inoculated  fmall-pox ;  and  an  obftinate  headach,  from 
hydatidcs  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain. 

.  Art.  li.  by  Mr.  Henderfon  of  his  Majefty^s  fhip’ Aftrca,  pre- 
fents  -us  with  a  method  of  curing  ulcers  of  the  legs'by  anti- 
fcorbutics,  tonic  remedies,  chiefly  by  exercife ;  ufing  fuch  topical 
applications  as  arc  Warm  and '  ftimulating,"  and'  avoiding  all 
emollients,  unlefs  when  pain' and  inflammation  rendered  them 
neceffary.  We  agree  with  Mr.  Henderfon  that  exercife,  in  fuch 
cafes,  is  highly  advifeable ;  but  the  praiSticc  is  not  new. 

Art.  in.  An  Account  of  the  Pilfedtion  of  two  ^Cafes,  by 
Mr.  Lawlqn,  furgeon  at  Leith. '  The  former  of  thefe  relates  to 
a  collection  of  water  found,  after  death,  in  different  cavities 
of  the  body ;  and  the  latter  to  an  abfeefs,  occafioned  by  the 
head  of  the  os' fern  oris  j  but  neither  of  them  has  claim  to  much 
importance;  '  *’h  ^  c : 

Art.  IV.  An ‘Account  of  a  Suppuration  of  the  Liver  ter¬ 
minating  fuccefsfiJly,  after  arlarge  Difcharge  of  purulent  Matter 
by  the  Amis.  By  Dr.  Garnett.  Suppurations  of  :the  liver  often 
terminate  fuccefsfully ;  but  this  cafe,  from  the  long  continuance 
of -ttie  complaint,*  and  the  apparent  inaptitude  of 'the  remedies 
towards  effecting  a  cartij^letc  curi,  *  is  one  of  the  'moft  extraordi¬ 
nary  We  meet  With.'” 'Nature  has  herc*ope^ted  powerfiijly,  under 
very  unfavourable  circumftartfces.  '  i  *  * 

Art.  V.  *  An  Account  of  a  Rupture  of  the  Oefophagus,  from 
the  ACKon^of  Vomitii^.-  By  Mr.. John  Dfydcn,  furgeon  in 
Jaouica.  This  cafe  was  very  extraordinary ;  but  it  fuggefts  a 
caution  in  the  ufc  of  emetics,^in  a  climate  where,  the  fyllem  is 
relaxed.  ‘ 


Art. 
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Aft.  VI.  Some  Obfervations  on  the  Endemic  Fever  of  the 
Coaft  of  Guinea ;  and  on  the  occurrence  Small^pox  a  few 
Days  after  Birth.  By  Mr.  William  Rait,  furgeon  at  Dundee. 
This  fever  has  nothing  in  it  uncommon  ;  it  is  divided  into  two 
ftages,  the  inflammatory  and  putrid;  in  each  of  which  it. is  to 
be  treated  according  to  the  rules  preferibed.  rcfpedivdy  in  fuch 
cafes.  The  variolous  occurreiKe  mentioned  in  this  paper  is 
brought  to  invalidate  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  believe  that  the 
infection  of  the  fmall-pox  is  never  communicated  in  utero  from 
the  mother.  But  we  are  not  fatisfied,  trotn  the  recital  of .  the 
cafe,  either  that  the  mother  had  the  fmall-pox  at  the  time  of  de¬ 
livery,  or  that  the  .eruptior,  when  firft  obferved  on  the  child,  was 
really  of  the. variolous  kind.  .  ,  ‘  , 

.  A  Cafe  of  Scurvy  by  Mr.  Lcedes  contains  nothing  worth 
mentioning.  .  .  1 

Art.  VIII.  Hiftory  of  an  Aneurifm  of  the  Crural  Artery, 
with  Angular  Circumftances.  By  Mr.  James  Clark,  furgeon 
in  Dominica.  Upon  difl'eiling  the  aneurifmal  lac,  the^artery 
was  found  to  be  plugged  up,  in^two  places,  by  a  hard,  horny 
fubftance.  The  patient,  towards  the  clofe  of  his  illnefs,  was 
feized.  with  a  complaint  of  the  lungs,  which  Mr.  Clark  knows 
not  whether  to  impute  to  a  trahflation  of  pus,  or  to  the  catch¬ 
ing  of  cold..  As  there  was  evident  caufe  for  the  latter  .of  tbefc 
accidents,  we  fliould  be  inclined  to  aferibe  the  pulmonary  affec¬ 
tion,  chiefly  at  leaft,  to  this  circumftance though  thcidiforder 
may  have  been  increafed  by  the  abforption  of  purulent  matter.^ 
Art.  IX.  Account,  oft  2LJingular  -Cafe  in  Midwifery,  by 
Dr;  Farquharfon.  This  paper,  we  are  told,  was  accidentally 
found, .  two  or  three  years  ago,  by  the  Laird  of  Mackiiitofti,  in 
his  charter-room,  and  was  communicated  to  Dr.  Farquharfon 
by  Mr.  Charles  Mackihtofli,  writer  to  the  fignet.  It  relates  to  the 
very  extraordinary  cafe  of  a  woman,  named  Elfpatt*  Grant,  who; 
in  the  year  1736,  refidcd  in  the  parifh  of  Moy,  being  then  with 
child.  At  the  ufual!time  of  delivery,,  (he  contradled  her  pains, 
whichdafted  for  three  days  ;  during  which  time  the  child  con* 
tinued  in. the  birth,  .till  at  length  Sfhe  fj^it  in  the  lower  part  of 
‘  her  bellyi!  at  which  Iplit  or  rent  the  child  came  into  the  world. 
The  woman  recoyered  in  a  few  days,  and  without  the  aflift- 
ance  of  a  furgeon. .  This  cafe  is  fo  very  extraordinary  as  to 
juftify  a*  degree  of  .fcepticifm  ;  but  it  Js  lupported  by  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  number  of  perfons  .who  .were  folemnly  examined 
conccrnii^  it.*^^'  w  !  i  v  ‘1/. 

The  hiftory  of  a  cafe,  which,  the  author  calls  curious,  ,of  the 
tranflatipn  of  an  inflammation  from  the  lungs  to  the  brain,  is 
both  imperfe£tly^rdatcd  and  unimportant.  nof  ' 

“The 
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-  ITic  laft  article  is  the  hiftory  of  two, cafes  of  amputation,  in 
which  comprcflion  of  the  artery  was  fuccefsfully  made  by  the 
finger  of  ah  aiHftant,  as  diere  was  no  room  for  applying  the 
tourniquet.'  ... 

The  third  feflion,  which  is  appropriated  to  medical  news, 
begins  wdth.an  account  <of  the  life,  writings,  and  charader,  of 
the  late  Dr.  Hope,  by  Dr.  Duncan.  Dr.  Hope,  we  arc  in¬ 
formed,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,^  on  the  loth  of  May, 

He  was^  the  fon.of  Mr.  Robert  Hope,  a  refpe<5table  furgeon, 
whoie  father,  Lcrd’Rankeilar,-made  a  diftinguifhed  figure  as 
one  of  the  fenators  of  the  college  of  juftice  in  Scotland.  By  his 
mother  he  was  defeended  from  the  ancient  femily  of  Glals  of 
Sauchie,^in*Stirling(hire.  In  April  1761  he  was  appointed  the 
king’s  botanift  for  Scotland  ;  and,  in  a  few  W’eeks  after,  he  w'as 
elected  by  the  m^iftrates  of  Edinburgh. as  fucceflbr  of  Dr.  AU 
fton  in  the  profellorfhip  both  of  botany  and  materia  medica.  He 
married  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Stevenfon,  an  eminent  phyfician 
in  Edinburgh ;  by  whom  he  had  four  fons  and  one  daughter.  He 
died  in  November  1786.  Dr.. Hope’s  fav.ourite  ftudy  was  bo¬ 
tany,  which,  through  his  majefty’s  munificence,  he  was  enabled 
to  cultivate  with  great  fuccefs,  by  means  of  the  new  botanical 
^rden  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  one  of  the  iiril 
who,  in  conjunction  witb  the  late  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  applied 
to  the  piaCUcal  cultivation  of  rhubarb  in  Britain;- and  he  has 
ihewn  that  the  affafeetida  plant  may  likewife  be  propagated  in 
this  climate.  Befides  being  the  author  , of  fomc  papers  in  the 
Philofc^ical  T ranfaCtioirs,  he  had  in  contemplation  an  extcnfive 
botanical  work, on  which  he  had  beftowed  much  reflection;  but 
whether  this  will  be  completed,  is  not  pofitively  affirmed.  We 
cannot  but  wifh  for-  its  accomplifhmcnt. 

The  feven  fucceeding  articles  of  this  fei^ion  relate  to  prizc- 
^eftions  and  medals  ;  after  which  we  meet  with  an  account  of 
Dr.  Pearfon’s  method  of  preparing  foda  phofphorata,  and  its  pe¬ 
culiar  properties  as -a  cathartic.  This  fait  has  many  qualities 
which  recommend  it  to  general  ufe.  It  has  very  little  tafte  when 
difTolved,  and  .that  tafte  is  by  no  means  diiagreeable.  It  ex* 
cit^  neither  ,  naufea  nor  iicknefs,  nor  any  uneafy  (enfation  in 
the  llomkrh.  It  operates  in  the  moft  gentle  manner,  and  may 
be  taken  With  cafe  by.  children  or  infants.  ,  Jirom  Ax  to  ten 
drachms  of  it,  diAblved  in  a  pint  of  broth  oiswatergrud,  made 
without  any  fait,  gives  no  more^ than  an  agreeable  falinc  tafte, 
and  operates  as  a  purge  with  an  adult.  To  children  the  dolii 
mud  be  proportionably  diminifoed. 

Si'^A  correfpondent  of- Dr.  Duncan’s  fends  him  various  commu* 
nications  on  fubJeCls  of  medicine. '  ‘  He  finds  no-advantage  from 
joining*  ipecacuanha  with  opium^  in  the  acute  rKeumatifrn;  and 
*  '  therefore 
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therefore  he  does  not  exhibit  Dover’s  powder,  hut  opium  alone, 
in  the  quantity  of  one  grain  every  fix  or  eight  hours,  or  two 
grains  every  night,  and  one  grain  every  morning.  He  has  like^ 
fuccefsfully  exhibited  the  poteflfa  arfenicata  in  epilepfy,  and 
Ward’s  white  drop  in  cutaneous  difeafes.  He  recommend,  in- 
{lead  of  the  flores  zinci,  zinc  precipitated  by  alkali  from  v^te 

vitriol.  /  .  .  . 

The  other  articles  which  chiefly  claim  attention  are,  the  fuc- 
cefsful  application  of  the  eau  deliiceJn  the  bite  of  a  viper,  and 
Dr.  Parry’s  method  of  fufpending  .mania  by  the  compreffi^  of 
the  carotid  arteries.  ^  , 


id' 


Art.  XI.  Diverftty  ;  a  Pom*  By  Della  Crufea.  4to.  zs.  6d« 

Bell.  London,  1768. 

Della  Crufea  informs  us,  in  his  preface,  that  ^  poctfcal 
‘  reputation  has  but  little  reference  to  his  purfuits  that 
he  writes  *  occafionally  to  amufe  himfclf;  if  he  fhouM  chanco 
‘  to  amufe  others,  he  will  be  happy.*  Yet,  in  the  fame  pre¬ 
face,  he  appears  hurt  at  not  having  acquired  a  hi^er  poetical 
reputation,  and  feems  to  have  all  the  literary  anxiety  and  appe¬ 
tence  of  a  profejfed  author.  He  likewife  tells  us  that  he  *  will 
‘  not  labour  to  conciliate  approbation  by  affedled  humility,  or  to 
•  deprecate  criticifm  by  excufe  ;*  yet  at  the  fame  time  he  in¬ 
forms  us  that  his  poems  in  the  IVtrrld  were  hajiy  produiliom* 
Does  he,  or  does  he  not,  mean  this  as  an  excufe  ?  And,  in  his 
dedication,  he  is  afraid  he  _Lmay  do  wrong  in  offering  a  work 
*  of  fo  little  merit  to  a  perfon-  of  acknowledged  tafte.’  Is  this 
real^  or  affeSled  humility  ?  *  But  Della  Crufea  is  not  fingular  in 
this  inconfiftency ;  it  is  a  very  general  fault.  One  great  obje£t 
of  all  authors  is  applaiife  ;  while  many  of  them  declare  to  tHc 
public  that  they  have  been. at  little  pains  to  obtain  it;  that 
they  have  not  put  forth  all  their  ftrength  ;  that  they  write  merely 
for  amufement,  and  are  very  indifferent  about  the  opinion  of  the 
world.  This  difingenuoufnefs  of  authorfhip  we  did  not  expeft 
from  the  prefent  writer:  but  it  is  not  eafy  to  avoid  profcfEonal 
contagion-^/7  faut  hurler  avec  les  loups.  ' 

'To  prepare  the  reader  for  the  irregularity  he  is  to  meet  with 
DiyerJityj  the  author,  in  his  preface,  has  the  folldvinhg 
flrifture  upon  Mn'^Mafon’s  opinion  concerning  the  regularity 
of  lyric  poetry:  ' 


*  It  is  not.my  intention  here  to  examine  tie  propriety  of.  Mr«Ma- 
fon's  opinion  upon  xht  regularity  of  lyric  poetry  conftiqiting  its  me* 
;  I  will  only  fay  that,  though  I  refpeft  his  talents,  I  differ  from 
him ;  becaufc  I  find  the  irregular  ode  to  have  been  fufccptiblc  of  the 

greateft 
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grcateft  beauties, 'and  to  hav^  been  t employed  with  peculiar  fuccefc 
by  the  beft  writers  in  the  beft  languages.  .The  ufe.of  the  ftrophe 
anuftroj 


might  do  very  well  formerly! at  Athens  and 
no  analogy  >  to  our  Cjuftomai  and- manners, 
nccu  lUlCAJf’  l/v  introduced ;  oi^ls  in  fomc;  birth-day  foD'», 

.when  the  accompaniment  of  dancing,  might  be  the  meaiu  of  exht 
biting,'  in  a  fair  point  of  view,  the  aftivity*  and  grace  of  the  lovdv 
maids  of  honour^*  .  ,  ,  .  ,  >  . 

Though  we  agree*  with  him  in  rejefting  a.  ftrift  adherence 

to  the  Jirophcj  antijirophij^  yet  irregularity  fhould  have 

its  bounds ;  which  have  perhaps  been  overftepped  by  Della 

Crufea’s  mufe.  The  well-known  ode  of  Dryden  feems  to  have 

b^h  the  *e5cerriplar  be  ha3  in  View ;  but  his  trahfitions  are  more 

various,  and  have  lefs  cafe  and  nature  in  them.  His  compoli- 

tion  is  ornamented  to  a  fault,  that  of  Dryden  is  fimplc  and 

fublime ;  the  fenfe  of  the  latter  is  obvious  at  the  firft  glance,  it 

•is  often  difficult  to  pierce  the  obfeurity^  of  the  former. 

,  The  poem  opens  with  a  fpirited  description  of.  the  appearance 

of  Genius  ‘  on  h  mountain’s  airy  fpire.’  His  eulogium  of  Britain 

lures  Poetry  from  her  retreat : 

% 

.  %  ^  •  *  * 

From  folemn  glade 


*  The  vivifying  maid/"  * 

Extatic  Poetry,  was  fecn 
To  pace  the  upland  green— 

<1  •  With  many  a  curl  luxuriant  flowing,  ^ 

-i  ,  ko  5.  Cheeks  - with  light  purpureal  glowing, 

•  j  .  i  1.  While  her  long,  unfcttled  gaze,  .  c  . 

.  That  varying  Paflion’s  force  difplays,  ! 

Fix’d  on  him  (he  mod  ador’d, 

'Her  facred  foul’s  eternal  Lord.  * 

Ha!  as  Ihe  fwept  witK’wild'ring  hand  * 

.  /  \  charmed  harp,  o’er  fca  and  land 

Pleet  Zephyr  bore  each  melting  tone 
That  Melancholy  thought  her  own,  * 

ni  That  frolic  Pleafurc  finird  to  hear,  »  -  *  ' 

n  ovti  /And  Madnefs  welcom’d  with  a  tear ;  ^  ' 

-:;^*onv  >  ^vhHe^Valour,  rufliingatthe  found, 

.  Uia&i)  Dafh’d  his  burning  eyeballs  round,  ^  .*  I 

wu  :)V’And  as  far  off  his  (hkrld  he  hurl’d,  -  , 

With  naked  breall  defy’d  the  world!’  ‘  ^  . 

But,  before  (he  proceeds  ui^her  fong,  tbe^*author\pef fonifies  the 
SuTfj  and  yfrty  and  gives  us  near  two  pages  of  dcicripUon.  Poetry 
then  refumes  her  Itrain,  and  fings  of  love  and  honour: 

*  How  th\ exulting  bre^h  dildalns 

Sclfifh  plc^ures,J&fiih  pains.’..  V' !/ .  r 
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This  awakens  Love^  who  fprings  from  his  ^  jafmine  pillow;’ 
and,  having  paid  a  vifit  to  Jealoufy^  acepmpanied  by  Hopt^ 
makes  a  defpairing  lorer  happy  in-  the  poffeffion  of  his  miftrei^. 
Poetry,  enchanted  with  this  fcenc,  calls  the  dryads,  fawns,  naiads, 
and  nercids,  to  fee  ^  how  near  allied  are  blifs  and  woe.’  The 
ilrain  then  recommences  with  elegiac  verfe:  '  *'  ' 

•  <  .  »  V  I  .  f  c  .  ^  . 

She  fung  of  thofe,  to  happier  fortune  born,  .  ‘  r.r 
Whofe  downcaft  looks  a'dire  reverfe  reveal. 

Who  long,  too  long  ncglcdled  and  forlorn,  -■  1 

Had  known  to  fuffer,  and  had  learnt  to  feel.’  •  ’  ’  ’  ^ 

She  next  laments  her  departed  children,  the  poets  of  Britalnl' 
The  author  here  introduces  a  compliment  to  his  deccafed  friejid 
Sir  John  Henry  More. 

He  next  introduces  Mirth  and  Laughter  to  the  goddefs  of 
poetry ;  the  latter 

■  ■■■■■'  —  ■  *  Offers  up 

Sweet  liquor  of  Circean  cup,’  -  »  ^ 

which  puts  her  In  fuch  good  humour  that  &e  fings  a  gay  fong, 
in  Anfty’s  tripping  numbers,  advifing  us, 

.*  •  t 

*  In  the  calm  of  enjoyment  then. think  not  of  fofrbvr. 

Nor  brood  on  the  ftorm  that  may  threaten  to-morrow.’ 

‘  Genius  waved  his  head,’  the  fumes  of  the  Circean  cup  are 
(lifpelled,  ‘  flie  finds  .obtrufive^  rage  her  bofom.  fill,’ and  gives 
us  a  fatire  on  affetlation.  .  Genius  flops  her  in  the  rhidft  of  her 


career : 


•  Peace,  peace  (the  godhead  cries),  nor  'more , 

Trace  the  dim  failings  of  this  matchlefs  fliorc.’ '  / 

•  '  •  ^  ^ 

He  then  proceeds  to  finifh  his  eulogium  on  Britain,  celebrates 

it  for  chaftity,  friendfhip,  courage,  truth,  &c.  then,  pafling  from 

general  praife  to  particular  encomium,  he  tells  Poetry  that,  in 

our  happy  ifland,  flie  has  unnumbered  rivals  in  his  favour. 

Among  thele  he  mentions  Mrs.  Darner,  Sir  Jofhua  Reynolds, 

Mr.  Kemble,  Mrs.  Siddons,  and  the  Rev.  Mr. *Efte.  '  Genius 

concludes  with  an  addrefs  to  the  author,  which  wc  give  as  no 

urj’avourable  fpecimen  of  the  work  :*  ••  u.t  w 


' ,  ^  M  .  ^  w'hat  art  thou,  who,  loit’rmg  near  ^  ^  - 

^  *  ‘  Where  thefe  my fterious  forefts  low’r/t.  l  '’’  i 
‘  Giv^ft  to  my  tongue  a  lift’ning  car,  .  ^ 

,  *  And  fteaPll  upon  this  facred  hour?^  -  •> 

*  *  Prefumptuous  bard!  ^think  not  from  y 

^  •  T’  attraft  the  glowing  fpark  of  energy,.  ‘  ^ 
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■  *  Or  with  frail  touch  and  imitatire  tone 
«  To  draw  fwcct  numbers  from  thy  tonelefs  lyr^; 

*  ’Tis  darlcnefs  all>  unlefs  /  lend  my  fire ! 

*  And  Mufic  wakes  at  my  command  alone. 

*  Fond  child  ofdufti  thy  hopes  forego!— 

*  O !  reconcile  thy  foul  to  woe ! 

*  But  ne’er  imagine  that  I  bear  a  part 

*  In  the  deep  anguifh  of  thy  llruggling  heart; 
t  Nor  idly  look  for  F|amc— rher  breath 

*  Is  found  but  in  the  gales  of  death ! 

«  She  feeks  the  flumb’rdus  raven’s  gloom, 

^  To  whifper  o’er  the  lonely  tomb!~- 

*  Deigning  at  laft  that  praife  to  give 

*  Which  none  might  e’er  receive,  and  live ! 

*  Hard  is  the  poet’s  lot!— In  vain 

*  He  pours  an  inoft'enfive  ilrain 

«  T[o  cheer  the  woodlark  brooding  on  her  neft,  . 

*  To  footh  the  fecrct  forrows  of  his  breaft, 

*  Tho’  but  a  Ihephcrd’s  fong  it  flow, 

*  In  ev’ry  vale  he  meets  a  foe.— 

*  While  e’en 'amid  the  peafant  throng, 

*  Shall  hlfs  pale  finvy’s  viper  tongue ! 

*  Or  could  his  pen,  with  flrength  fublime. 

To  high  perfe&ion  lift  the  rhime ;  ,  . 

*  Or  teach  inftruftive  truth  to  doubly  pleafo  ' 

«  With  Pioazi's  brilliant  wit  and  learned  eafc ; 

*  Still  would  dull  Malice.  Ihout  around, 

Y*  Still  feebly  aim  th’  aflfaflin  wound ! 

*  Still  dark  Detradibh  hurl  the  lance, 

*  And  her  whole  harpy,  ^hideous  group,  advance ! 

•  Rather  with  weeds  thy  temples  bind ' 

*  Ah !  mourn  thy  faults— thy  follies  paft—  ^  ' 

*  Mourn  thy  ralh^youth,  that  fled  lb  fall— 

*  And  mourn  the  fever  of  thy  mind: 

‘  Submilfive  yield  to  ftedfaft  Fate’s  decree,  '  . 

*  And  learn  to  pity  bafe  Malignity ! 

^  So,  when  1  view  thee  at  declining  eve  :  ^ 

‘  Bathe  thy  hot  bofom  in  tlic  lunar  tide,  ^  , 

‘  Or  near  yon  cataradl  hear  thee  grieve — 

*  Down  my  fad  cheek,  perchance,  a  tear  lhall  glide/ 

He  fpokc — and,  darting  upwards  from  the,  fight, 
Sail’d  thro’  th’  immenfe  abyfs,  and  vanilh’d  into  light!’ 


We  have  been  obliged  to  give  this  analyfis  of  Diverfity,  as 
we  found  it  impoflible,  in  a  few  words,  to  conVey  any  idea  ot 
it  to  the  Tender.  Should  he  tell  us  that  even  now » he  does  not 
clearly  conceive  the  obje£t  of  the  author^iwe  can  only 
by  faying  that  he  intended  to  form  a  kind  of*  whole,  anJ 

at  the  fame  tim'e  try  his  ftrength  upon  almofl:  every  fubjci  a,  aiii 

in  "every  fpecics  of  mcafure.  . 

Tb:| 
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I  The  writer  certainly  poflefles  talents  for  poetry  ;  but  he 
vaults  chaftity  and  fobriety  in  his  compofition ;  his  thoughts  are 
not  feldom  far-fetched,  his  pathos*  is  too  pretfyy  and  the  labour 
of  art*  frequently  too  apparent. 

After  what  we  have  faid  we  fhall  not  dwxll  long  on  minute 

criticifiu.  •  •  ? . 

*  While  melody y  in  fonie  far  vale,'* 

Weaves  on  the  air  a  lengthening  line  .  •  ^  . 

Of  cadence  foft  and  fwcll  divine.^ 

Metaphors  fhould  give  force  and  clearnefs  to  the  thought;  but 
we  can  form  no  conception  of  melody  ^weaving  a  line  ’  of  foft 
cadence  on  the  air.  Frequent  conceits  like  the  following’ arc  to  be 
met  with : 

» 

*  While  from  her  eye  the  fwift  drop  rufhes, 

In  vain  to  quench  her  burning  blaihes.’ 

In  theft  circumftances  to  give  thought  and  intention. to  tho 
tears  is  a  prettinefs  which  fhould^  have  been  left  to  the  inferior 
poets  of  Italy.  '  ' 

Some  of  our  fevere  critics  would'  banifli  all  mythological  be- , 
ings  from  poetry.  Though  we  do  not  quite  agree  with  them,  yet 
it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that,  when  they  are  introduced,  when  they 
are  adarelTed  as'atSlually  exifting,  they  flibuld  not^  at  the  fame 
moment,  be  confidered  as  nonentities.  Vet  Della  Crufea  is  guilty 
of  this  fault  when  he  makes  the  goddefs^of  poetry,  invoke  the 
(ir}'ads,  fawns,  &c.- while  at  the  fame  time'he  calls  them  fabled 
‘  people,^  a  race  that,  do  not  exift  :  '  . 

■  '  The  goddefs  of  the  potent  lyre. 

Proves  at  her  bread  the  fympathetic  fire ; 

Invokes  the and  the i*  ' 

The  fabled  people  of  each  wood  and  lawn.* 

One  obftrvation  more,  and  we  have  done.  The  author,  in  dc- 
feribing  the  rifing  fun,  fays,  ^  . 

*  1  ' 

■  ■■■■'■-*  From  his  cailern  tent  the  fun  ^ 

Leapt  forth  in  armsy 

And  rear’d  his  creft  fubllhie,  ^ 

The  prototype  of  time. 

,  .  .  How,lovely  then  were  Nature's  charms!’ 

**  r  Hii  I  '  f  ,  J  J 

Why  informs  f.'  He  w^  hot  going  to- battle..  Arms,  it. is  true, 
rhymes  with  charms.:  this,  thougl^  not  a  go.od .  rcafon,  is  *  the 
only  onefwe  can  difeover.  t  V 

^  We^woukl^  recommend  to  Della*  Crufea  the  laying  afide  much 
of  his  gorgeous  trappings  ;•  would  advife  him  to  woo  the 
,  ^  '  •  5i  ih'.  ):  :  ’  «  '•  maul 
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maid  Simplicity.  At  prefent,  though  he  has  many  of  the  requi, 
files  which  conftitute  the  poet,  he  frequently  makes 

- - — ^  Foppifh  nature  fmile. 

And  play  the  coxcomb/ 
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HE  firft  article  of  this  volume  contains  a  fhort  account  of 
the  caufes,  fymptoms,  and  cure  of  the  hydrophobia,  from  a 
Greek  manufeript  in  the  pofleffion  of  James  Sims,  M.  D.  of 
which  he  has  fubjoined  a  Latin  tranflation.  In  a  diibrder  which 
refills  all  the  efforts  of  modern  practice,  it  is  doubtlcfs  advifcable 
to  try  the  efFe£l  of  thofe  remedies  which  were  ufed  by  the  an¬ 
cients.  Baths,  or  embrocations  of  oil,  might  perhaps  be  fjimJ 
advantageous.  >There  is  fome  reafon  to  queftion  whether  the 
‘method  recommended  in  the  manufeript,  of  adminiftering  v/ater 
to  the  patient  in  a  concealed  form,  would  be  attended  with  fne- 
cefs.  The  external  applications  to  the  llomach  feem  partly  too 
frivolous,  and  partly  too  different  in  their  nature  from  each  other, 
to  promife  much  benefit.  On  the  whole,  we  are  inclined  to 
fufpedl  that  the  author  recites  a  method  of  cure,  which  he  has 
never  feen  confirmed  by  experience. 

Mr.  John  Sherwen,  of  Enfield,  gives  a  well-defcribed  cafe  of  a 
fclrrhoiis  re6lum,'with  fome  valuable  obfervations  on  the  difeafe. 
Dr.  Lettfom  relates  two  jeafes  of  hydatides  renales.  ,  From  Dr. 
Walker  we  meet  with, remarks  on  the  atrophia  la£lantium,  which 
It  feems  prevails  greatly  at  prefent  about  Leeds  in  Yorkfhire. 
He  imputes  it  to  the  uife  of  tea  having  become  general  among 
the  women  of  that  country ;  and  in  this  he  is  probably  well- 
founded  ;  for  we  kiiow  tliat  an  extreme  indulgence  in  tea  is 
particularly  hurtful  to  thofe  who  eat  little  animal  food,  which*? 
commoiily  the  cafe  with  the  lower  clafs  of  -people  in  this  coun¬ 
try.  Some  experiments  on  the  folvent  powers  of  camphor  are 
furnilbed  by  Dr.  Percival,  with  other  mifcellaneous  communi¬ 
cation'.'  Mr.  Church,  of  Iflington,  produces  an  inftance  to 
prove  that  the  afearis  lumbricoides  is  not  oviparous,  as  generally 
imagined,  but  viviparous.  To  account  for  its  introduction  into 
the  human  body,  he  fuppofes  that  it  may  have  crept  ih  at  the 
mouth  while  the  child  difeharged  it  was  afleep. .  Whatever 
force  m^  be  in  thisconjefture,  the  pra£lical  inference  fuggelW 
by  Mr.  Church  is^  certainly  judicious ;  it  is,  that  when  any  pl 
thofe  worms  is  difeharged  from  the  human  body,  wx  fliould  perlirt 
in  the  ufe  of  anthelmintics  for  fome  time  after ;  as  there 
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The  next  article  that  occurs  is  the  cafe  of  a  patient  who  dif- 
char^^eJ  the  pupae  of  the  niufca  llbaria^  by  Dr.  White,  of  York. 
Dr.  Falconer  recites  a  cafe  of  the  efficacy  of  the  application  of 
cold  water  to  the  extremities,  in  a  conuipation  of  the  bowels. 
This  remedy  was  formerly  recommended  by  Dr.  Stevenfon,  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Enays ;  and  the  fuccefs  of  it  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  cafe  here  related.  Dr.  Anthony  Fpthergill 
evinces  the  efficacy  of  the  gummi  rubrum  aftringens,  called  oy 
fome  the  gummi  kinoi  in  intermittent  fevers,  and  certain  pre¬ 
ternatural  difeharges.  This  gum  contains  ,  an  aromatic  com¬ 
bined  with  an  aftringent  quality ;  and  therefore  approached,  jit 
lome  degree,  to  the^  Peruvian  bark.  Mr.  Shooft,  ftudent  of 
medicine  at  Annapolis,  recites  an  account  of  a  cafe  of  a  tetanus 
fucccfsfully  treated  by  the  ufe  of  calomel,  bark;  Wine;  and  the 
cold  bath.  Dr.  Conyngham,  of  Virginia,  deferibes  a  fiiiiihr  in- 
ftahee  of  a  tetanus  fucccfsfully  treated  the  ufe  of  calomel, ' 
bark,  and  wine.  ^  Thefe  two  cafes  tend  ftrongly  to  confirm  the 
praftice  recommended  fome  years  ago  by  Dr.  Rufli,  upon  the 
idea  that  the  caufe  of  this  diieafe  is  debility,  and  that  its  cure 
muft  depend  on  fuch  remedies  as  obviate  the  effects  of  that  dif- 
pofition.  Mr.  Hooper  gives  a  cafe  of  the  uterus  lacerated  by 
the  force  of  labour  pains  ;  and  Dr.  Vaughan  a  cafe  of  vomiting 
in  pregnancy,  fucccfsfully  treated.  Dr.  Samuel  Farr  recommends 
the  ufe  of  cantharides  in  dropfical  complaints,  efpecially  thofe  of 
old  people.  The  remedy  is  not  new  in  thefe  cafes,  but  is  cer¬ 
tainly  not  fo  much  preferibed  as  it  deferves.  We  can  fubferibe 
to  its  efficacy  as"  a  moff' powerful  diuretic;  and  while  it  differs 
from  many  other  evacuants,  by  ftren^thening  nithef  than  debi¬ 
litating,  the  conftitution,  its  iHmulating  effects,- if  too  violent, 
may  be  fheathed  by  the  addition  of  mucilagincJus  dnd  cooling 
medicines.  W^e  next  meet  with  a  cafe  of  tetknus  Ciired  by 
eieftricity;  and  feveral  cafes  of  hydropic  difeafes  cured  by  the 
digitalis  purpurea, ;  with  the  propofal  pf  different  remedies  for 
tfie  cynanche  pharyngea,  or  defe(5t  of  deglution  frbm  a  llraitening 

the  oefophagus ;  and  fome  cafes  of  unufual  affections  of  the 
tongue. 

In  the  article  immediately  fuccceding  the  laft-mentioned  one 
t^e  are  prefented  with  uleful  obfervatlons  on  the  pally,  by. 
f^r.  FalCbiier,  of  Bath.  He  remarks  that  mod  medical  writers 
aad  practitioners  objeCt  to  the  ufe  of  opium  in  palfy,  on  account 
f  the  effects  it  produces  being  fo  fimilar  to  thofc  of  the  paralytic 
Section.  Biit  Ke  is  convinced,  from  repeated  experience,  that 
^wever  appearances*  may  W  againd  the  ufe  of  opium,  in  this 
^ance  appearances  are  fallacious,  and  that  opium,  wdien  indi¬ 
ted  by  pain,  fpafm^  uneafinef>,  or  other  troublcfomc  /ymptoms, 
ray  ocicafionally  be  employed  with  as  much  fafety  i;i  p^^Ity  as 
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In  any  other  complaint.  Mr.  Bureau’s  cafe  of  an  ileus  is  ac¬ 
companied  with  obfervations  on  an  hydraulic  machine,  the  ufc 
of  which  has  been  recommended,  with  much  plaufibility,  by 
Vogel  and  De  Haen.  The  cafe  recited  by  Mr.  Bureau  does  not 
pofitively  prove  its  good  efte£ls,  but  affords  prefumption  in  its 
favour.  The  next  cafe,  which  is  that  of  inflammatory  confti- 
pation  of  the  bowels,  fuccefsfully  treated  by  Dr.  MaccatricJc 
Adair,  afeertains  more  clearly  the  utility  of  this  machine  la 
fuch  complaints.  As  this  machine,  though  recommended  by 
the  moft  refpe£fable  authority,  feeins  to  be  hitherto  very  little 
employed  in  the  Britifh  dominions,  we  fhall  take  the  opportunity 
of  detailing  Dr.  Maccatrick  Adair’s  hints  for  the  ufe  of  it : 


‘  The  tube  may  be  about  a  yard  and  an  half  in  length,  and  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  the  pipe  (hould  be  of  the  largeft  fize,  with 
a  broad  rim  to  prevent  ihe  regurgitation  of  the  liquid  through  the 


anus. 


‘  The  injeftion  has  been  fometimes  Ample  Avarm  water,  or  medi¬ 
cated  by  the  addition  of  oil,  foap,  cr  mufeovado  fugar,  or  common 
fait,  according  as  the  Hate  of  the  bowels  feemed  to  require  its  being 
lefs  or  more  llimulating,  to  the  quantity  of  a  gallon  or  more.  This 
injedion  being  heated,  and  put  into  a  narrow  earthen  vefiel,  the 
pump  is  to  be  immerfed  into  the  liquor,  fo  as  to  cover  the  air  holes, 
the  embolus  or  (lafi  is  to  be  worked  till  the  tube  is  filled,  and  the 
liquor  flows  from  the  pipe  nearly  of  the  warmth  of  milk  from  die 
cow.  The  pipe  is  then  to  be  introduced  into  the  anus,  and  tie 
liquor  injeflcd  gradually,  until  the  patient  complains  of  a  fenfe  of 
painful  dillenfion  of  the  bowels,  owing  to  the  parietes  of  the  in* 
telHnes  being  too  fuddenly  ftretched  by  the  column  pf  liquid  in- 
jefled.  The  operator,  therefore,  muft  flop  for  one  or  two  minutes, 
and  in  the  mean  time  the  abdomen  fhould  be  gently  rubbed  with 
a  little  warm  oil,  to  afliil  the  diiFufion  and  afeent  of  the  liquid  into 
a  fuperior  portion  of  the  inteftine;  in  confequence  of  which  ihej 
fenfe  of  dillention  gradually  abates,  or  totally  ceafes,  when  the  in- 
jeftion  is  to  be  renewed  with  the  fame  precaution,  until  the  patient 
is  feized  with  an  irrefillible  defire  of  going  to  ftool. 

*  If  nothing  but  the  injeftion  is  difeharged,  the  operation  is  to 
be  repeated  every  hour,  or  two  hours,  till  the  fajcal  contents 
evacuated;  and  in  the  intervals  cold  water  may  be  dafhed  on  the 
abdomen  and  extremities  for  a  minute  or  two,  which,  befiJc  its 
powerful  eft'ecT  in  refolving  fpafmodic  conftridUons,  diminifhes  fe¬ 
brile  heat,  and  invigorates  the  patient. 

*  As  the  liquid  is  cooled  in  its  pafTdgc  through  the  pump  snii 

tube,  it  fhould  be  heated  to  about  120  or  130  degrees  of  Farenhciti 
fcale;  but  for  this  there  can  be  no  certain  rule,  as  the  fenfibility  p' 
the  bowels  muft  be  different  in  perfons,  either  cohftitutionally  or  in 
confequence  of  morbid  irritation  ;  care,  however,  fhould  be  tike- 
that  the  heat  may  be  rather  below  than  above  par.*"  '  b 
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The  next  article  is  an  attempt  to  afeertain  the  poi^rs  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  aft  of  vomiting.  ‘  Mr.  Kaighton  evinces,  by  theft 
experiments,  that  vomiting  is  performed  by  the  concurring 
efforts  of  the  ftomach,  diaphragm,  and  abdominal  mufcles ;  Vc- 
fating  the  theory  lately  adopted  by  fome  French  phj-ficians  that 
the  action  of  the  abdominal  mufcles  is  not  always  neceflary  to, 
produce  vomiting.  Dr.  Pulteney  communicates  a  cafe  of  an 
extraordinary  enlargement  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  a  flefliy, 
cneyfted  tumour.  Dr.  Buford  relates  the  cafe  of  a  female'pa- 
tient,  who  had  been  alflifted  from  her  infancy  with  jobftrufted 
deglutition.  After  her  death  it  was  found,  upon  dilTeftion,  that 
the  complaint  arofe  from  an  extraordinary  lufus  naturre  in  the 
difpofition  of  the  right  fubclavian  artery.  The  cafes  mentioned 
by  Dr.  Sims  of  the  jaundice  being  cured  by  bathing- in  bog- 
water  are  worthy  of  attention.  Dr.  PercivaFs  cautions  and  re¬ 
marks,  particularly  relative  to  pulmonary diforders,  arc  written  with 
his  ufual  judgment^  and  contain' many  ufeful  obfervations.  Thcfe 
are  followed  by  a  cafe  of  a  difeafed  reftum,  by  Dr.  Lettfom ; 
remarks  oil  the  folvent  powers  of  camphor,  by  Mr.  Chamber- 
laine ;  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  cicuta ;  a  cafe  of  fuppreflion  of  urine, 
occafioned  by  an  enlargement  of  the  proftrate  gland  ;  cafe  of  a 
feirrhous  cefophagus  ;  hiftory  of  a  cafe  of  iiKyited  di  cpfjv  Ah 
article  by  Mr.  Pole  gives  an  account  of  a  remarkable  fpafmodic 
affeftion  from  the  punfture  of  a  pin,  cured  by  the  liberal  ufe  of 
laudanum,  with  antimonial  wine.  Mr.  Sberwen  evinces  that 
emetic  tartar,  when  rubbed  into  .the  fkm  with  the.  hand,  in.  the 
quantity  of  a  few  grains^  moiftened  with  water,  produces  the 
I  ufual  effects  of  antimonials,  chiefly,  however,  by  exciting  a  copious 
I  perfpiration.  He  very  properly  cautions  the  patient  againft  the 
I  ufe  of  acids,  at  the  time  of  going  through  a  courfe  of  this  me- 
I  dicine ;  and  the  lymptoms  which  he  experienced  in  his  own 
\  perfon,  if  he  was  not  rriiftaken  with  regard  to  their  caufe,  fug- 
j  gefts  the  expediency  of  thoroughly  wafhing  the  hands,  after  ufing 
[iem  in  this  operation.  The  lame  induftrious  experimenter  de¬ 
livers  fome  obfervations  on  the  effefts  of  arfenic,  by  exteriiiJ 
^^orption.  Next  follow  hints  on  the  management  of  wom^h 
jn  certain  cafes  of  pregnancy;  fome  remarks  on  the  influenza 
appeared  in  fpring  1782  ;  with  obfervations  on  cancers,  by 
Mr.  Fcaron.  ‘  The  more,’  fays  he, 

.  ‘  I  refleft  on  all  the  prafiice  I  have  fecn,  the  more  it  tends  to 
me  in  this  opinion  ;  for  in  all  cafes  where  I  have  feen  fo- 
mercury,*  martial  flow'ers,  or  arfenic  given,  they  did  Karm ; 
-b4  if  from  cicuta  or  opium  any  advantages  appeared  to  enfue,  they 
^tre  but  of  Ihort  duration.  •  ‘  , 

‘  The  cure  is  very  Ample,  and  confifts  in  bleeding,  either  topical 
^  general,  according  to  the  feat  of  the  compiaint  or  part  affeded. 

U  2  ‘  In 
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*  In  the  beginning  of  fchirrhous  afFeftions  of.  the  bread  and 
tcflisi*  the  mode  1  have  adopted  of  taking  away  blood,  is  b; 
leeches  repeatedly  applied  to  the  parts.  In  this  courfe,  however, 
I  have  often  been  interrupted  by  the  topical  inflammation  pro- 
duced  by  thefc  animals .  around  die  parts  where  they  faftened,  1q 
deUQa4<c^  female  habits  1  have  often  lod  a  week  before  1  could 
proceed  to  the  reapplication  of  them.  ‘  When  the  fymptoms  led 
me  to  fufpeft  the  llomacli,  uterus,  or  any  of  the  vifeera,  tobefo 
.afFcftcd,  .that  the  complaint  either  is,  or  moil  probably  foon  will 
become  cancerous,  I  then  have  recourfc  to  general  bleedings.  But 
whcther^topical  or  general;'‘pcrfevcrance  fer  a  fufficient  length  of 
time'  h  neceflary.  Though  the  pulfe  never  indicated  fuch  prac¬ 
tice,  yet  the  patients  have  not  fufFered  by  repeated  bleedings; 

the  contrary,  when  they  pafled  a  certain  time  of  lofing  blood, 
they  felt  a  return  of  their  fymptoms,  and  of  their  own  accord 
defired  to  be  bled  again.  To  this  pLm  or  pradtice  of  repeated 
bleedings  I  joined  a  milk  and  vegetable  diet,  avoiding  wine, 
fpirits,  and'  fermented  liquors,  an  open  belly,  and  faturnine  ap- 
plicauons.’ 

An  appendix  contains  an  account  of  the  effects  of  lightning; 
an  account  of  feveral  phenomena  which  occurred  upon  opening 
the  body  of  a  female  infant  of  premature  birth  ;  a  cafe  of  an 
haemorrhage  from  an  ulcer  on  the  penis  ;  two  experiments  on 
the  ihechanifm  of  vomitii^ ;  and  the  hiftory  of  hydatides  d> 
charged  with  the  urine.  From  the  lift  of  donations  to  the  Me¬ 
dical  Society,  at  the  end  of*  the  volume,  it  appears  that  their 
library  is  in  an  increafing  ftate.  On  the  whole,’  we  think  there 
are  fewer  frivolous  papers  in  the  prefent  publication  than  in  mo!i 
colleilions  of  the  kind. ' 


^  *1  *' 


ArtV^XIII.  An  AMrefs  to  yoimg  Perfons  after,  Confinnotloiu  5f 
*  Riihard  IVatjon^  Lord  Bi/hop  of  Llandaff.  8vo. '  is.  Kvaii?. 

London,  1789.  b* 

P'EW  arc  the  j>ei*formances,  erpecially  of.  a  ferious,  nature- 
^  W’hich  come  before  us  or  the  public  in  a  fliajie  fo  peculiarij 
laudable  and  interefting  as  the  prefent.  In  peruiing  it,  whic 
has  been  with  much  fatisf;^tion^  ‘we  couW  not'  help  calling 
^ind  the  infant  ages  of  Chriftianity,  when  bifnops  were  chicr 
felicitous  of  diftiniftion  in  the  confeientious  difeharge  of  paflor 
duty ;  and  when  the\^  ,were  not  fo  much  converfant  in  the  coiir 
of  princes  as  in  the-houfc  of  God  ;  in  the  polftics  of  party 
in  the  promotion  of  religion;  in  procuring  tranflations  as  int^ 
care  of  fouls. 


AcUlrefs  h  yGtmg  Perfom  afier  Confirmation. 

All  author  of  fuch  acknowledged  celebrity  as  Dr.  Watfon 
could  have  few  motives,  either  from  intereft  or  ambition,  or  in- . 
deed  from  any  other  principle  than  the  pureft  benevolence  for 
thus  condefeending  to  approprUte  abilities  which  have  done  him 
fo  much  honour  in  every  walk  of  literature  and  fcience,  and 
which  rank  him  among  the  firfl  fcholars,  philofophers,  and  ora¬ 
tors  of  the  age  ;  for  inculcating  on  young  minds  the  infinite  im¬ 
portance  of  an  early  and  rational  religion.  Nothing  can  be 
nioie  aufpicious  to  the  welfare  of  poflerity  than  genius  of  the 
frtl  order,  in  conjunction  with  an  underftanding  in  the  b^ft 
fate  of  cultivation,  thus  controlled  by  a  fenfc  of  dut^  and 
feixing,  with  a  laudable  enthufiafm,  every  opportunity  of  alle'rting 
the  fupreme  concerns  of  fociety  and  the  humaji  hearU 
The  compofition  is  in  a  ftyle  of  fiinplicity,  elegance,  and 
perfpicuity,. and  glows  throughout, witli  the  unaffeCtJed  feryour 
of  paternal  fincerity  and  earneftnefs.  In- every  page  we  find 
the  author  laying  afide  the  dignity  of.  the  prelate,  and  the  authority 
of  the  teacher,  for  the  conciliating  manner  and-  tender  impor¬ 
tunity  of  the  father.  He  expofes  the  prejudices  of  fcepticifm  or' 
infidelity  without  adopting  terms  of  irritation  or  reproach ; 
draws  all  his  admonitions  from  the  orthodox  fchool**  of  expe¬ 
rience  ;  and  happily  accommodates  his  conceptions  to  the  modes 
of  thinking  mod:  prevalent  in  the  bufieft  feenes  of  life,  and  I(:yel 
to  the  weakeft  date  of  the  human  mind.  His  piflures  of  vice, 
which  are  all  taken  from  life,,  are  as  hideous  and  repulfive,  ^as 
thofc  of  virtue  are  lovely  and  intereding;  and  he  exhibits  re¬ 
ligion  as  the  fupreme  blemng  of  Divine  Providence  to 
the  bed  aflbeiate  of  his  nature,  and  the  only  infallible  aiylum  of 
his  fpecies  from  the  confequences  of  guilt. 

Mod  of  his  obfervations  are  therefore  chiefly  dIrcCled  for 
promoting  the  genuine  praCfioe  of  piety.  A  religious  habit  of 
mind  he  feduloufly  recommends  ‘  as  the  root  of  every  vlr^tue, 

‘  as  the  fured  fource  of  comfort  in  every  dage  and  condition  of 
^  life.’  Whatever  duties  the  licentioufnefs  and  depravity  of  the 
times  have  rendered  mod  unfadiipnable,  he  brings  forward,  and 
eagerly  urges  on  the  ardent  attention  of  youtli,  by  a  feries  of  . 
Ae  mod  .obvious,  impreffive,  and  convincing  reafoning,  as^abr 
folutely  jndifpenfable,  even  to  the  bed  purfuits  of  the  prefenV,  as 
well  as  the  fured  hopes  of  the  future :  thefe  are  the  duties  of 
/ecret  prayer,  a  regular  attendance  on  divine /ervice,  and  a  fre¬ 
quent  participation  of  the  holy  communion.  And  it  highly  be¬ 
comes  all  the  fincere  friends  of  Chrid  and  his  religion  to  conrider 
very  ferioufly  the  arguments  by  which  the  confeientious  pblcrv* 
Jfnee  of  Aele  facred  inftitutions  is  here  eitforcedt 
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‘•'Wc*  give /the  follqiving  paffiige  as*  a  fpecimeii,  *  not  of  flvic 
ihanner,  ali^ady  ftdinpcd  with  univerfal  approbation,  but  of 
th^'  fingular  fpirk  and  tendency  of  a  treatife  much  liker  the  elo- 
cjuehec,  the  gravity,  and  the  fanctity,  of  a  primitive  father  of  the 
church,  than  a  philofopher  as  well  as  a  prelate  of  the  eighteenth 
century :  “S  “'U  '  >  • 

—  :  li  ^  i  »  ■  »  *  I  ^  1  ' 

.  4  ferioufly  of  this  matter;  ha-ve ycur  converfation  in  heaven \ 

nraVc  ,py  faith  fet  your  affeflious  on  things  abo  ve ^  not  on  things  bt- 
y^^jcxciepc  fo  far  as  to  make  things  below  inllruments  of  ypiir  attain¬ 
ing  things  abbve-  .Remember  tor  what  purpofe  yoii  were  born; 
inmUgli^^e  whole  of  llfe^look  at  its  end,  and'  confider,' (vhen  thit 
cchiesith  i^diat  will  you  put  your  truft^ — not  in  the  bauble  of  worldly 
vanity;  it  will  be* broken — not  in’ worldly 'pleafures  ;  they  will  be 
gotie-^n^t  in*  great  connexions;  they  cannot  ferve  you — not  in 
wealth  5  you  cannot  carry  it  with  you — not  in  rank ;  in  the  grave 
there  is  . no  diftindtion — not  in  the  recolle£lion  of  a  life  fpent  in  a 
giddy  conforniity  to  the  filly  falhions  of  a  thoughtlefs  and-  wicked 

world - but. in  that  of  a  life  fpent  foberljy  righteoufy ,  and  godly ^  in 

the  pire/ent  njoorUd  ^  , 

f 

^  'The  fize  of  this  fmall  but  mafterly  produftion  does  not  permit 
us  to  extend  our  account.*  And  we  difmifs  the  article  with  lefs 
regret  that  we  fincerely  hope  no  perfon  of  family,  in  any  degree 
intcrefted  in  the  culture  of  youth,  can  be  long  without  it.  I'here 
is  certainly  no  religious  performance  in  the  language  more  de- 
fcrving  the  fericus  perufal  both  of  old  and  young,  or  will  better 
rtpay  th<i  pains,  ‘efpecially  of  the  latter,  in'"  reading  it  frequently, 
and  e/cn  getting  every  word  of  it  by  heart.'  " 
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\ll^HrjLST  our  Gallic  neighbours  are  unfettering. them- 
'^y  felvcs  from  the  chains  of  an  opprelfiye  and  defpotic  mo- 
nafehy  occupied  in  ftudying  thejaws*  of  pur  excellent 

conllitution,  they  become,  from  our  exapiple,  free  and  infran- 
chifed  citizens;  they  do  net  negledl.the  cultivation  and  improve¬ 
ment  .of  arts,  agriculture,  and  phUofophy.  We  will,  in  ouf 


turn,  profit  by  the  progrefs  they  make  in  thefe  improvements, 
and  will  feieiSl  accordingly,  from  the  journal  de  Pbyjiqufy  and 
other  learned  publications,  whatever  may  irttereft  our  country¬ 
men,  under  the  title  of  ‘  The  Progrefs  of  Arts,  Agriculture, 
Md  Philofophy.’ 

’  In 
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In  this  number  we  give  two  articles,  relating  to  arts  and 
agriculture ;  and  fliall  follow  them  up,  with  a  fedulous  zeal,  in 
our  fucceeding  numbers. 


ARTS. 

Provence,  Jn  the  fouth  of  France,  having  been  threatened,  by 
the  feverity  of  the  late  winter,  with  the  lofs  of  the  greater  part 
of  its’ olive-trees,  the  Marquis  de  Bullion  has  contrived  a  cheap 
fubftitute  for  olive  oil,  in  the  making  of  foap,  by  a  mixture  of 
equal  parts  or  the  oil  of  the  white  poppy  and  horfe  fuet.  He 
has  likewife  found  this  oil  to  fucceed  blended  with  every  kind 
of.  fat. 

He  has  prefented  to  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris  a 
fpecimen  of  the  foap  thus  manufactured,  and  confilting  of  equal 
parts  of  y^^hite-poppy  oil,  horfe  fuet,  and  foapmaker’s  ley. 

The  foap  dillblves  readily  in  water ;  and  the  marquis,  by  re¬ 
peated  experiments,  has  found  it  to  be  well  calculated  for  the 
purpofes  of  walhing. 

This  difeovery  in  France,  where  the  white  poppy,  abounds, 
and^where  it  is  cultivated  with  the  utmoft  eafe,  is  certainly  in- 
tereiling.  The  oil  is  made  from  the  feeds  by  expreflion ;  and 
the  marquis,  befides  the  abovementioned  purpofe,  has  found  it 
excellent  in  fallads,  &c.  it  lfeither  being  narcotic,  nor  having  a 
bad  talle. 

But  he  has  contrived  to  intereft  fociety  more  generally  by  a 
method  of  obtaining  an  unufual  quantity  of  fait  from  the  (oda  of 
Alicant. 

He  perceived  that,  after  having  dllTolved  the  foda,  and  eva¬ 
porated  the  ley  fo  as  to  obtain  crvltals,  there  remained  a  very 
large  quantity  of  liquor,  which  would  no  longer  cryftallize. 
Judging,  however,  that  a  good  deal  of  lalt  might  ftiU  remain 
in  this  liquor,  he*  evaporated  it  to  drynefs,  and  afterwards  cal- 
cined  the  refiduum  in  an  open  crucible.  During  the  calcination 
of  this  fubftance,  a  fatty  matter,  analogous  to  oil,  burned  with 
a  flame  :  when  the  combuftion  ccafed,  he  increafed  the  fire,  till 
the  crucible  became  red,  and,  withdrawing  it,  dilfolved  the  fait, 
previdufly  copied,  in  boiling  water.  After  feveral  evaporations 
and  cryftallifations,  he  obtained  a  very  large  quantity  of  fo^  in- 
fdmuch  that  not  a  drop  of  the  ley  remained. 

'It  appears  to  him  that  the  liquor  left  after  the  cryftallifation 
of  fod%  is  fimply  a  cauftic  ley,  deprived  of  mephitic,  chalky, 

U  4  and 
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and  carbonic  acid  ;  and  that  in  calcining  this  refiduum,  the  caiv, 
bonic  acid,  without  which  it  cannot  cryftallifc,  is  reftored. 

AGSICULTUR.E.  . 

Monf.  de  Manoncourt,  in  making  every  effort  in  his  power 
to  relieve  the  diftrefles  which  prevail  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  France  owing  to  the  want  of  forage,  recommends  the  ufe 
of  the  Canadian  lentil,  which,  fucceeding  in  the  rnoft  barren 
and  uncultivated  lands;  will  probably  fu^er  but  little  in  the 
winter  fcafon,  whilft  it  affords  at  lead  three  abundant  fummer 
crops,,  ^d  likewife  fupplies  feeds  calculated  for  the;  ufe  of  men 
and  cattle.  In  the  interirn  of  his  determining  the  refult  of  fe- 
veral  trials  on  the  degree  of  cold  which  this  lentil  of  North- 
A'mcrican  origin  will  bear  in  the  climate  of  France,  on  the  meal 
obtained  from  its  feeds,  &c.  as  feveral  perfons  to  whom  he  has 
diftributed  the  feeds  have  exprefled  a  defire  to  know  how  to 
cultivate  the  plant,  and  as  this  is  the  feafon  for  that  purpofe, 
he  thinks  if  his  duty  to  fpeak  in  a  few  words  of  its  cujturc  and 
advantages. 

He  tells  us  that  it  is  an  annual  plant,  which,  altliough  known 
by  the  name  of  the  Canadian  lentil,  is  rather  a  fpecies  of  vetch, 
to  which  jt  has  a  ft rong  affinity.  It  is  fown  in  the  month  of 
March.  He  thinks  it  would  be  expedient  that  the  ground  de^ 
llined  for  its  culture,  fliould  be  ploughed  once  or  twice" during 
the  winter,  juid  afterwards  manured ;  fince  the  plant  would 
probably  be  more  vigorous,  and  yield  a  better  crop.  But  he 
obferves  that  economy  is  a  fource  of  riches  to  the  cultivator, 
When  it  can  be  pradiifed  without  fenfibly  diminiftiing  his  in¬ 
come  ;  'and  this  is  one  of  the  properties  of  the  Canadian  lentil. 
A  field  which  has  yielded  a  crop  of  any  kind  the  preceding  year, 
without  manure,  and  with  a  fingle  tillage  at  the  time  of  fowing, 
fufiices  for  its  culture :  once  fowed  and  harrowed,  it  is  left  to 
.itfelf,  without  further  care  or  management,  till  it  is  fit  for 
.cutting.  '  It  is  needlefs  to  remark  the  prodigious  difference  be¬ 
twixt  this  very  fimple  procefs,  and  that  of  the  greater  part  of 
thefe  plants  ;  its  ufe  notwithftariding  is  equally  important  to  the 
farmer,  fiiice  it  furniflies  an  abundant  forage  which  may  be  cut 
feveral  times  during  the  fummer,  and  is  a  wholefome,  fubftan- 
tial,  and  agreeable  nourifliment  to  horfes,  cattle,  arid  fheep,  which 
are  fpeedily  fattened  by  it.  The  milk'  of  cows,  fed  with  the 
Canadian  lentil,  is  of  an  excellent  quality. 

Long  and  numerous  hufks  contain  a  great  abundance  of  feeds 
which  ripen  at  the  beginhinig  of  the  winter,  arid  furnifti,  for  the 
fubfiftence*  of  the  peafants,  a  new  kind  of  vegetable  to  be 
drefled  as  are  common  lentils ;  when  green,  they  make  an  ex- 
‘  •  •  •  '  . .  •*  '  •  ^  •  cclto 
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Art.  XV.  Nouveau  Voyage  en  Efpagnc  \  ouy  Tableau  de  lEut 
'aciueile  dc  cette  Monarchies 

Art.  XV.  Travels  in  Spain 'or^  Pi^^ure  of  the  prefent  State 
if-  that  Monarchy :  containing  the  lateji  Accounts  concerning  the 
Unquifilons  thjc  political  Conjlitutioh  of.Spains  it's  Tribunals,^  Sea 
and  Land  porcesy  -  Commerce^  and  ManuJatiureSs  principally,  ihefe 
.  cf.  Sili  atid  JVqoI  ;  concerning  the  new  EjlablijhmentSs  fuch  j; 
.  the  Bank  of,St.  Charlesy  ,the  Philippine  Compunys  and  other  /«• 
.  Jiitutions  that  tend  to  give  new  .Vigour  to  the  Nation  j  as  alp 
concerning  the  ^national  Manner Sy  Literatures  and  TloeatreSs  tee 
hte  Siege  if  Gibraltar s  and  the.  Journey  of  the  Count  d'Artoh, 
.  j1  Work  in  which  every  thing  neWs  well  afeertaineds.  and  interejU 
ings  from  x^^  to  the  ,prejent  Times  is  impartially  reprejenul 
With  a  coloured  Map  and  Copperplates.  8vo.  3  volj. 

Paris,  i.jSS*  ,  ..  '  /  tr.' 

‘  *  [  Continued  from  our  laji.  j 


•^HE  fccond  volume  opens  with  the  department  of  finance?, 
and  a  detail  of  Spaniih  taxes.  They  are  .  very  numerous, 
and  worthy  the  attention  of  needy  minifters  of  other  countries. 
Our  author  eftimates  the  colleftive  amount  of  theTevenaes  at 
little  more  than  four  millions  and  an  half  tterling';’ and  fup- 
pofes  that  fum  inadequate  to  the  public  expcnce.  We  cannot 
help  thinking  the  Spanifli  refources  much  under-rated  by  this 
calculation.  How  could.Spain,  with  fo  fcanty  an  income,  have 
fupported  the  expences  of  the  laft  war  ?  It  may  be  anfvvered, 
like  Other  countries,  by  loans."  But  we  are  aflured  in  the  woric 
before  us,  that,  owing  to  the  public  bankruptcy  in  the  reign 
of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth,  credit  was  at  fo  low  an  ebb,  that  not 
more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  thoufand  pounds  fierling 
was  fubferibed  to  the  only  loan  opened  by  the  minifter  .  during 
the  war ;  and  that  his  only  extraordinary  refource  was  an  in- 
confiderable  quantity  of  paper-money  iflued  at  that  period.  May 
not  this  difficulty  be  refolved  by  our  author’s  total  omilfion  0? 
the  king’s  fifth  of  filver  imported  ;  unlefs,  indeed,  he  means  to 
account  for  its  difpofal,  when  he  fays,  that  the  civil  and  military 
eftablifliment  of  the*  colonies  fwallow  up  all  the  revenue  the  king 
draws  from  them. 

The  next  fubjedl  that  employs  his  pen  is  the  eftabliflimcnt 
of  a  national  bank,  under  the  name  of  the  bank  of  St.  Charles, 
which  derives  its  principal  profits  from  the  difeounting  of  hills 

at  four  per  cent,  per  annum,  from  a  contradl  to  vidual  the  fleet 

and 
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and  army,  and  from  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fending  dollars 
out  of  Spain,  to  pay  the  balance  of  its  trade  with  foreign  na¬ 
tions.  He  thinks  that  it  is  an  advantageous  fund  to  place  money 
in ;  and  that  the  holders  of  flock  may  depend  on  an  annual  di¬ 
vidend  of  five  or  fix  per  cent.  Our  author  afterwards  hazards  a 
calculation  that,  in  our  opinion,  does  not  even  approach  the 
truth ;  he  eflimates  the  amount  of  current  coin  at  only  eighty 
millions,  and  the  money  coined  yearly  at  nearly  thirty.  How 
isitpolfible  that  the  reflux  of  money  from  Spain  fhould  be  fo 
conftant  and  confiderable  as  to  leave  it,  after  a  lapfe  of  three 
centuries,  in  poflTeflion  of  lefs  than  the  produce  of  three  years. 

I  Nor  does  it  feem  that  fuch’  a  fum,  without  the  afliflance  of 
paper  money,  would  anfwer.  the  purpofes  of  circulation  in  a 
country  containing  eleven  millions  of  inhabitants,  efpecially  as 
moft  of  the  articles  of  neceflity  and  luxury'  bear  a  high  price. 
However,  it  is  not  wonderful  that  our  author  fhould  be  deceived 
in  inveftigating  matters  that  have  eluded  the  perfpicuity  of  a 
Neckar  and  a  Whitworth.  According  to  thofe  gentlemen’s 
dtimation  of  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of  their  refpeftive 
countries,  England  and  France  abforb  all  the  *gold  and  filver 
iaii)orted  annually  into  Europe.  As  the  other  powers  require  a 
certain  fliare  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  luxury,  to  fupply  the 
wafte  of  circulation,  and  to  preferve,  in  fomc  meafure,  an  equi^ 
librium,  there  mufl  be  error  in  thefe  calculations  alfo. 

I  A  lift  of  the  different  coins,  and  a  ftatement  of  their.rclativc  . 
value,  follow ;  .then  a-  detail  of  the  functions  of  the  board  of 
I  warj  and  then  an  enumeration  of  the  Spanifh  troops.  Con- 
I  trary  to  the  opinion  that  has  of  late  years  prevailed  in  Europe, 

I  he  praifes  their  cool  and  determined  courage,  and  their  patience 
!  in  fupporting  labour,  hunger,  and  fatigue.  Nor  do  his  ideas 
differ, in  this  regard  from,  what  wc  have  heard  ourfelves  from 
j  thc.mouths  of  many  French  officers  who  have  ferved  with  them 
^  at  Minorca  and  Gibraltar,  and  who,  from  the'  well-known  an¬ 
tipathy  between  the  two  nations,  cannot  be  confidered  as^wit- 
,  neffes  partial  in  their  favour,  v 

When  on  the  fubjeft  of  warlike  ftores,  our  traveller  takes  • 
occafion  to  mention  a  manufadlory  of  feltpctre  near  Madrid, 

‘  which  promifes  the  mbft  brilliant  fuccefs,  and  which,  in  1784, 
was  expefted  foon  to  furnifli  thii  ty  thoufand  hundred  weight  of 
K*W(ier  per  annum.  He  tells  us  this  powder  carries  twice  as 
*2?  as  the  common  kind  :  but  may  we  not.fufpedk  our  author  of 
^riwing  a  long  bow  ?  The  corps  of  engineers,  the  diftin(9ive 
^arks  of  officers,  the  fchool  of  ta£lics,  the  invalid  companies, 
eojimiandants  of  towns,  and  viceroys  of  provinces,  fucceffively* 
-pgQ  his  attention ;  and  thence,  by  a  natural  tranfition, 
^  paiTes  to  the  Spaniih  marine.  As  the  Spanilh  navy,  though 

not 
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not  the  ri\^  of  ours,  is  often  the  opponent,  this  article  of  the 
work  is  not  the  leaft  interefting.  It  appears  that  Spain,  as  wdl 
as  fome  other  countries  we  could  mention,  is  burthened  with  a 
number  of  fca  captains,  multiplied  far  beyond  neceflity,  and, 
like  fome  other  nations,  feels  z  want  of  men  to  man  its  fnips. 
In  1776  it  could  hardly  muftcr  thirty- fix  thoufand  regiftered 
Teamen.  This  deficiency  is,  however,  in  fome  merfure,  Ap¬ 
plied  by  a  body  of  twelve '  thoufand  marines,  and  a  pretty  nu- 
•  merous  corps  of  naval  artillery.’  He  next  adverts  to  the  methods 
of  (hip -building,  fucccflivcly  followed  by  tlie  Spaniards : 

^  ^  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand  the  Sixth  Spain  adopted  the 
Englifh  principles  of  (hip-building.  Don  Jorgo  Juan,  one  of 
its  moft  able  mariners  in  theory  as  well  as  in  practice,  went 
for  that  purpofc  .to  the  fountain-head,  and  afterwards  invited 
fome  Englifh  (hip-builders  to  Spain.  When  Charles  the  Third 
came  from  Naples  to ‘take  poflbflion  of  the  vacant  throne,  he 
found  the  building  of  the  Spanifh  (hips  of  war  entrufted  to  a 
nation  that  had  pofTefTed  but  too  great  an  influence  in  the 
court  of  his  predcceflbr,  and  was  then  engaged  in  a  war  with 
the  French.  He  did  not  long  delay  taking  a  part  in  this  war,  and, 
as  is  well  known,  was  the  vidlim  of  his  affection  for  our  caufe. 
T'he  Englifli  took  the  Havanna,-  and  twelve  fhips  of  the  line 
that  were  in  the  harbour.  This  check  to  the  Spanifh  navy  was 
an  additional  motive  to  the  monarch  to  put  it  on  a  refpcdable 
footing.'  He  renounced  the  Englifli  method,  and  applied  to  our 
court  for  a  French  (hip-builder.  T  he  Duke  de  Choifeuf  fent 
him  M.  Gautier,  who,  though  a  young  man,  had  already  given 
proofs  of  his  great  abilities  in  the  art.  His  firft  eflays,  however, 
were  not  fo  fucccfsful  as  might  have  been  expe<iled.  The  built 
of  the  (hips  of  every  rate  gave  them,  it  is  true,  a  fwiftnefe  till 
then  unknown  in  the  Spanifh  navy ;  but  it  was  found  that  the/ 
did  not  carry  their  guns  high  enough  out  of  the  water,  and  were 
therefore  difficult  to  work  in  bad  weather.  He  has  fincc 
brought  bis  method  to  a  pitch  of  perfeilion,  that  leaves  liitic  to 
dcfire.  A  great  part  of  the  Spanifh  veflcls  that  were  at  fa 
*  during  the  laft  war,  were  conftrucled  by  him ;  and  feveral  of 
them  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French,  and  even  of  the 
Englifh  officers.  The  Conception,  for  inftarxe,  built  after  hli 
plan,  was  confidered  by  them  as  thc.fineft  fhip  in  Europe. 

‘  But,  while  doing  jullice  to  the  built  and  folidity  of  the 
Spanifh  (hips,  every  body  has  with  jufticc  expatiated  on  the  baJ- 
nefs  of  their  failing.  1  have,  however,  been  aflbred  that  it  de¬ 
pends  on  the  manner  In  which  they  are  rigged  and  ti  iinmcJ; 
and  this  becomes  the  more  probable,  fince  thofe  taken  by  Aa- 
,  miral  Rodney  in  1 780  have  acquired,  in  the  hands  of  the 
a  fwiftncls  that  nobody  fuppofed  them  capable  of/  .  • 
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0\ir  author  next  touches  on  the  hatred  the  Spaniards  are  fup- 
poled  to  entertain  for  all  the  other  nations  ;  and  obferves  that,  if, 
iTuc,  it  is  in  fome  meafure  juilifiable,  as,  fince  the  acceflion  of 
the  houfe  of  Bourbon,  tliey  have  experienced  the  mortification 
of  feeing  a  conftant  fucccifion  of  foreigners  raifed  to  the*  firft 
ditrnities  of  the  Hate,  though  many  of  them  have  proved  them- 
felves  unworthy  of  their  elevation.  He  then  dwells  on  the  fer¬ 
tility  of  the  country,  which  is  capable  of  producing  almoft  every 
thing  neceliai  y  to  mankind ;  fets  forth  the  caufes  that  impede 
the  progrefs  of  agriculture  ;  and  remarks. that  the  coafting-trade 
is  almoH  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Dutch,  French,  and 
En^lilh.  But  he  augurs,  from  the  improvement  of  the 
roads,  from  th^  intended  canals,  and  from  the  making  peace 
with  fonie  of  the  Barbary  powers,  who  rendered  the  Spanifti  na¬ 
vigation  dangerous,  that  culture  and  the  commerce  of  the  coaft 
are  in  a  rifing  Hate.'  -  \  i 

He  next  paiTes  in  review  the  foreign  trade  on  the  diflerent 
coallsi  and  in  the  different  parts  of  the'  kingdom  ;  but  this  part 
■  of  the  work  is  fo  multifarious  and  complicated,  that  we  could 
i  not  give  an  abffracSl  of  it  without  making  the  abltraft  nearly  as 
=  long  as  the  text.  Suffice  it  therefore  to  fay  that  Spain  is 
!  almoft  paffive  in  its  commercial  relations  with  foreign  nations. 

In  its  trade  with  its  colonies,  a  variety  of  monopolies  and  re- 
!  ftrlclions  only  ferved  to  produce  bad  effeits,  being  favourable 
f  to  interlopers,  and  difeouraging  the  fair  trader;  but  in- 1765  a 
I  free  trade  was  opened  between  certain  towns  in  Spain,  and  cer- 
I  tain  ports  in  the  new  world ;  and  this  experiment  fiicceeding, 

I  the  government  in  1778  granted  the  fame  liberty  to  fome  others. 

It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  Spain  has  given  all  the  ex- 
tenfion  ^  to  this  fyftem  of  commercial  toleration  that  it  de- 
ferves.  Mexico,  in  particular,  is  entirely  excluded  from' its 
advantages.*  -  • 

i  ’  To  prove  that  Spain  is  now  intent  on  vivifying  every  part  of 
its  immenfe  dominions,  our  author  proceeds  to  fpeak  of  the  form^ 

.  ation  of  the  Philppine  company.  •  • 

•The  Philippine  iftands,  though  more  conftderable  in  ^extent 
than  France,  Spain,  and  Italy  together;  though  abounding  in 
i  all  the  neceilaries  of  life,  and  though  favourable  to  the  culture 
^  of  cotton.  Indigo,  tobacco,  and  fua:ar ;  nav,  though  the  f:\nd  of 
)  fome  of  their  rivers  is  intermixed  with  grains  of  gold,  w^ere 
I  long’ of  no  utility  to  the  country  on  which  they  depend/  AU 
;  moft  the. only  communication  kept  up  between  Spain  and 'this 
,  part  of  its  colonies,  was  through  the  indirect  medium  of  the 
“  famous  (hip  which  foils  once  a  year  from  Manilla  to  Acapulco.- 
!  The  defence  of  the  Philippines  was,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  litrlc 
i  attended  to  that  they  fell  an  eafy  prey  to  the  enemy  in  the  war 
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before  the  laft.  But  the  Spanifli  government,  fincc  convinced 
of  their  importance,  has,  by  fortifying  its  port,  put  Maiiilla  in 
a  condition  to  brave  any  future  attack ;  and  at  length,  in  1784, 
a  company  was  formed  for  the  purpofe  of  carrying  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  Philippine  iflands.  Two  of  the  firft  three  (hipg 
returned  at  the  latter  end  of  1 787,  laden  with  valuable  cargoes, 
which  fold  at  a  high  price.  Our  author  does  not,  however, 
pretend  to  predift  the  fuccefs  of  the  eftablifhment.  On  the 
contrary,  he  gives  many  reafons  adduced  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  queftion  by  a  Spanifh  merchant,  which,  though  fpecious,  do 
not  teem' decifive.  The  way  in  which  this  reafoning  clofes 
leads  our  traveller  to  fome  very  ingenious  reflexions  on  national 
charadters.  To  produce  any  thing  like  uniformity  of  cha¬ 
racter  in  a  people,  he  contends  that  they  fhould  be  born  under 
the  fame  climate ;  that  they  Ihould  live  under  a  (table  form  of 
■government;  and  that  the  part  they  (hould  take  in  it  themfclves 
Ihould  give  them  conltant  and  uniform  habitudes  of  mind,  and 
even  of  body.  Hence  he  concludes  that  it  is  impoflTible  to  de¬ 
fine  the  charadler  of  many  nations,  the  different  provinces  of 
which  are  fituated  in  various  climates,  enjoy  different  privileges, 
and  are  governed  by  a  diverfity  of  cultoms.  Who,  fays  he, 
would  confound  a  Weftphalian  with  a  Saxon,  a  Neapolitan  with 
a  Venetian,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Languedoc  wuth  one  of  French 
Flanders  ?  He  neverthelefs  allows  that  fome  general  charadter- 
iftics  per\'ade  the  inhabitants  of  Spain  :  ‘  "Inhere  is  in  Spain,  as 
clfewherc,  a  mixture  of  virtues  and  vices ;  but  in  general  they 
bear  the  ftamp  of  pride,  that  predominant  feature  'of  the  na¬ 
tional  charadter.  It  is  perceptible  even  in  the  ’  moft  obfeure 
claffes  of  inhabitants,  and  is  to  be  found  in  prifons,‘and  under 
the  rags  of  poverty.  It  even  counterbalances,  in  fome  degree, 
the  genius  of  a  language  effentially  diffufe,  in  which  the  ear 
feems  to  take  a  pleafure  in  affembling  a  number  of  fenorous  fvN 
lables,  and  in  which  an  abundance  of  words  is  often  taken  for 
an  abundance  of  ideas.  Spanifh  pride  is  generally  concife,  fcoriis 
to  enter  into  details,  and  affedls  thofe  enigmatical  expreffions  that 
leave  room  to  think,  and  even  to  divine.  Hence  it  is,  that  thofe 
very  Spaniards  who,  when  their  imagination  is  warmed,  tiifplay 
all  the  luxuriancy  of  their  language,  arc  in  the  higheft  degree 
laconic  when  their  pafiions  are  calm.  I  could  mention  an  hun¬ 
dred  inftances  of  this,  but  I  will  cite  only  one.  I  had  occalion 
to  fpeak  to  a  Spaniard  of  the  very  loweff  order  of  people,  ani 
found  him  very  gravely  carefling  a  little  boy.  ’ 


I  To  be  continued.  J 
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Art.  XVI.  Reflexions  fur  rEfclavage  des  Negres.  Par  Mm 
Schwartz^  Pafleur  du  Saint  Evangile  d  Bienne^  Memhn  di  la 
Societe  economique  de  B  \  '  r  ^ 

Art.  XVI.  Reflexions  on  the  Slavery  of  Negroes. y  By  Mm 
Schwartz  Preacher  of  the  Holy  Gofpel  at  Bienne^  and  Mem^ 
her  of  the  Econoynical  Society  of  B  ...  .  8vo.  86  Pages^ 
Neufchatel,  1788. 

IT  muft,  no.  doubt,  give.pleafure^  to  the  philanthropift  to  fee 
the  influenza  of  fentiment  grow  every  day  more  prevalent, 
and  the  attention  of  Europe  attrafted  by  the  fufferings  of  .the 
negroes  in  America;  but  the  philofopher  will  probably  alk 
why  our  compalfion  fiiould  operate  like  the  outer*  leg  of  a  pair 
of  compafTes,  only  touching  the  extremity  of  the  circle,  and 
avoiding  the  parts  near  the  centre  ;  for  in  the  eye  of  the  philo^ 
fopher,  who  fees  no  difference  between  carrying  a  firelock  and 
a  fugarcane,  the  white  men  kidnapped  by  crimps  on  the  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  fent  to  perilli  irrevocably  in  the  Eaft-Indics, 
are  as  truly  flaves  as  the  black  meii  trephined  on  the  banks  of 
the  Niger. 

However  this  maybe,  it  is  certain  that  the  fable  fons  of  Adam 
have  not  found  a  more  zealous  champion  than  M.  Schwartz. 
Nor  is  he  deficient  in  abilities  ;  for  he  (hews,  in  a  mafterly  ftyle 
of  argumentation, -the -horrible  injuftice  of  making  a  trade  ol 
our  fellow-creatures,  and  paints,  in  glowing  colours,  the  worfe 
than  Egyptian  bondage  of  the  Weft.  Had  he  ftopped  here  it 
had  been  well ;  but  when  he  pretends  to  prove  the  expediency  of 
emancipating  all  the  flaves,  ‘and  argues  that  the  plantations^ 
when  divided  into  fmall  lots,  with  a  common  boiling-houfc  and 
mill,  would  be  equally  prodiidlive  and  profitable,  w’e  are  convinced 
he  has  ftepped  out  of  the  fphere  of  his  knowledge.  He  endea¬ 
vours  to  prove  his  affertion  by  inftancing  the  culture  of  com 
and  wine,  in  which  a  common  prefs  and  mill  ferve  for  a.  multi¬ 
tude  of  cultivators.  But  he  certainly  has  not  been  in  the  Weft- 
Indies,  and  does  not  know  that  the  fugarcane,  owing*  to  the 
I  refiftance  it  makes,  requires  a  greater  number  of  hands  to  cut 
j  than  wheat  or  barley ;  and  that,  as  it  would  either  dry,  or>  in 
I  great  meafure  lofe  its  quality  in  a  few  hours,  the  planter  cannot 
^^^it  for^his  turn  at  the  mill.  It  is  alfo  certain  that,  to  have  good 
fugar  at  a  moderate  expence,  it  is  neceffary  to  keep  the 'coppers 


The  name  of  Schwartz  is  aflumed ;  there  is  little  doubt  of  the 
real  author  being  the  Marquis  de  Condorcet, 

5  conftantly 
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conftantlv  going.  We  forefce  that  the  champions  of  flavcry 
v^ill  avail  themfclves  of  this  miftake  to  impeach  the  geiwral 
lidity  of  his  arguments;  but,  in  that  cafe,  we  beg  leave  to 
proteft  againft  their  pretenfions.  Every  fenfible  man  may  reafon 
on  the  general  principles  of  equity  and  humanity,  without  being 
obliged  to  underlland  the  economy  of  a  fugar  plantation. 

•  This  work  has  been  fo  well  received  inFr^ce,  that  it  haii 
paflTed  through  feVeral  editions  in  a  fmall  fpace  of  time. 
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A8.Tr  Xyil*  Blancay  ;  by  the  Author  of  the  New  Sentirneml 
y«nriuy.  <.  Z  vols.  i2mo.  Paris,  1788. 

GORJY,  the  author  of  this  little  novel,  was  remarked 
for  having,  in  his  former  pfoduftion,  approached  the 
manner  of  Sterne  more  nearly  than  perhaps  any  other  of  the 
imitators  of  that  facetious  and  afFefting  writer.  The  work  be¬ 
fore  us  is  of  the  fame  caft,  but  written  with  'much  more  con¬ 
nexion*  and  planl  Even  his  Shandean  digreflions  have  gene¬ 
rally,  fome  relation  to  the  main  ftory,  the  incidents  of  which  are 
cbticeived.  and  arranged  with  a  confidcrable  fhare  of  ingenuity. 
He  polTefles,  though  no  doubt  in  an  inferior  degree,  Sterne’s 
art  of  *  painting  particulars,;  fo  that  we  cannot  help  imaging  and 
feeing,*  as  it  were,  before  our  eyes  the  perfons  and  fituations  de- 
feribed.  Like  Sterne  too  he  has  many  of  thofc  palTages  of  the 
doubtful  gender,  which  fufpend  our  affetfions  between  a  tear  and 
a'fmile.  There  are,  however,  fome  few  parts  where  the  nar¬ 
rative  is  rather  languid ;  and  the  fenfations  of  his  hero  Blancay 
are  fometimes,  in  our  opinion,  carried  to  irritability.  He  is 
‘  feelingly  alive  all  o*er.^  We  were  rather  furprifed  to  find  fe- 
v^al  fongs  interfperfed,  with  the  mufic  noted.  From  this,  aiiJ 
M.  de  Florien’s  Paftoral  Romance  Eftclle,  which  we  noted  in  a 
former  Review,  we  almoft  begin  to  fear  diat  hovels  may  in  time 
degenerate  into  comic  operas* 
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Art.  18.  BeWs  ClaJJlcal  Arrangement  of  Fugitive  Poetry.  Foh  I. 
II.  and  III.  Small  8 VO.  3s.  each  Volume.  Bell.  London,  1789. 


WHILE  the  arts  of  every  kind  were  floiirilhing  in  this  fm- 
menfe  metropolis;  while  our  paintings,  engravings,  manu- 
fafturcs,  in  ftiort,  every  thing  which  tafte  can  admire,  or  luxury 
demand,  were  eagerly  lought  tor  from  this  mart  of  excellence,  it  is 
no  lefs  true  than  aftonifhing  that  the  art  of  printing  alone  feemed  to 
have  been  on  the  decline,  ^^'e  have  beheld  with  regret  fpecimens 
of  printing  from  France,  Parma,  nay  even  from  Spain,  which  were  a 
reproach  to  the  beft  productions  of  the  London  prefs,  before  the 
fpirited,  and  very  commendable,  exertions  of  Mr.  Bell  appeared. 
His  editions  of  the  Poets  and  of  Shakefpeare,  and  now  his  Fugitive 
Poetry,  are  fplendid  exceptions  to  the  general  flovenlinefs  of  the 
London  printers.  The  little  volumes  now  before  us,  whether  we 
confider  the  paper,  the  beauty  of  the  letter,  the  colour  of  the  ink,  or 
the  tafte  and  correClnefs  with  which  the  work  is  executed,  merit  our 
warmed  commendation  ;  and  as  they  'are  really  gems  in  their  way, 
we  trurt  will  turn  out  valuable  jewels  to  the  proprietor. 

This  Claffical  Arrangement  of  Fugitive  Poetry  is  ‘  Intended  as  a 
fupplement  to  BelPs  Edition  of  the  Poets  of  Great-Britain,  and  will 
include  the  mifccllaneous  collections  of  Dodlley,  Pearch,  Mendez, 
iNicoll,  &c.  and  alfo  the  belt  poetical  coinpoliiions  which  have  not 
I  hitherto  been  publilhed  in  any  collected  or  regular  form:  many 
^  authors  of  (iich  poems  have  kindly  promiled  to  colleCt,  arrange,  and 
irevife  their  own  pieces.’ 

Of  the  three  volumes  we  have  feen,  -  the^  firft  contains  ethic 
^piftles;  the  fecond,  cpiftles  familiar  and  humorous;  and  the  third, 
epiftles  critical  and  didaCtic.  Though  collections  of  this  kind  muft 
neccffarily  contain  pieces  of  very  unequal  merit,  yet,  upon  the 
'^holc,  the  feleCtion*  feems  to  have  been  made  with  judgment*;*  no¬ 
thing  very  inferior  appears  to  have  been  admitted.  It  would  be 
^’parting  from  the  plan  of  our  Review  to  give  a  more  particular 
criticifm,  as  the  poems  do  not  now  appear  for  the  tirft  time,  and  the 
public,  of  courfe,  is  already  acquainted  with  their  refpeCtive  beauties 
iuid  defects. 

^RT.  ip.  Argus  ;  theHoufe  Dog  at  Eadlipy  Memoirs  in  a  familj  Cir*- 
'  Tfpondence.  By  the  Author  of  Con/fance  and  Pharos.  I  2 mo.  3  vols. 
Hookham."  London,  1789. 


I  Thcfe  memoirs  are  entertaining  and  interefting,  plentifully  (locked 
incidents  well  managed  and  connected  with  the  main  ftorv  ;  the 
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reflections  arc  moral  and  fentimental,  and  the  charaflers  well  fjp. 
ported  ;  the  cataftrophe  is  well  wrought,  and  has  a  full  cfted  upoi 
the  pafTions  of  the  reader ;  but  the  ftyle  is  not  always  pleating,  and 
is  fomctiines  blamcably  carelefs. 


I  •  • 

Art.  20.  Theatrical  Pcrtraits,  No  Bookfeller’s  Name,  no  Date. 

Thefc  portraits  appeared’ originally  in  a  newfpr.per  Tome  years  ago; 
feveral  heroes  and  heroines  have  fince  made  their  appearance  on  the 
iiage,  who  therefore  have  not  the  honour  of  being  placed  in  the 
author’s  gallery.  Though  we  arc  not  always  of  this  writer’s  opinion, 
‘yet  if  is  but  jiiftice  to  fay  that  there  is,  in  general,  much  truth  in 
his  delineations,  and  that  his  pen  does  not  appear  to  be  guided  by 
caprice,  caLal,  or  partiality.  \Vo  fekdl  the  cliarafter  of  bciiflcy 
a  fpecimen ; 


•  Among’ft  the  various  vot’rles  of  the  ftage^ 

Who  Ihine  in  comic  eafe  or  tragic  rage. 

None,  of  fiich  humble  requifites  poflefs'd. 

Can  boad,  like  Benflcy,  influence  o’er  the  breaft. 
By  Nature  fafliion’d  in  an  hour  of  fpleen, 

Blefs’d  with  fevv  outward  pow’rs  to  grace  the  fceiic ; 
No  marking  eyes  to  image  forth  the  foul. 

When  ftruggling  tides  of  various  paffions  roll ; 

No  voice  to  dignify  the  poet’s  fenfe. 

Or  flrains  of  melting  pathos  to  difpenfe  ; 

No  form  cmbellilh’d  with  fuperior  grace. 

No  flriking  mien,  or  energy  cf  face. 

Yet,  with  thefe  great  defects,  we  always  find 
So  juft  a  knowledge  of  his  author’s  mind. 

And  ample  (kill  in  Nature’s  various  ways, 

'That  juilice  mu  ft  applaud  whate’er  he  plays.  ' 

In  all  thofe  parts  his  merit  chiefly  lies 
Where  vice  appears  In  virtue’s  faireft  ’guife. 

Thus  baftard  Edmund  he  difplays  fo  well, 

He  feems  the  darling  inllrument  of  hell ; 

And  (hews  lago  with  fuck  powerful  art. 

As  if  the  infernal  king  perform’d  the  part. 

Yet  hoary  Virtue  too  with  (kill  he  draws, 

And  In  Mithranes  well  deferves  applaufe.  *  , 

In  (hort,  of  Benfley  we  may  jufily  fay. 

From  manly  Churchill’s  bold  encrgic  lay. 


*  Where  he  fucceeds,  the  merit’s  all  his  own.’ 


Though  the  Theatrical  Portraits  fufTor  when  compnrfd 
more  bold  and  vivid  tints  of  Churchiirs  mufe,'  yet  ihey  ar 
dufiion  of  a  man  of  taile  and  judgment.  j 
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Art.  21*  -5/Vr^  for  Peter  Pin  Jar  ^  Efq.  A  Burle/jue  Poem.  By 

Pindarorkujlix.  ^to.  2s.  Robinions.  London,  J788. 

Why  will  not  the  imitators  of  the  facetious  Peter,  refied  that/  fup- 
pofiog  their  produdions  good,  they  can  only  be  confidered  as  /W- 
tatmi  and  confeqiiently  reap  only  inferior  praife?  But  even  this 
inferior  praife  cannot  be  given  to  the  Birch.  PindaromalHxrifays 
he,  ‘  will  have  a  flap  at  wicked  Peter  Pindar.’  If  he  av///,  we  cannot 
help,  it ;  but,  as  friends,  we  advife  him  to  let.  that  Angular  droll 
klone.  He  will  do  Peter  no  harm,  and  himfelf  no  good  ;  /.  e.  after 
the  expences  of  publication,  he  will  find  himfelf  on  the  debtor  fide 
in  his  publiiher’s  books.  ^  ‘  ^  ^ 

Art.  22.  ^he  Regency ;  a  Poem.  4to.  2S.  6di  Printed  at  the  Ld- 
gographic  Prefs  for  J.  Walter.  London,  1789. 

Doggrcl  abufe  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thofe  who  are  faid  to 
be  of  his  party;  The  following  (hort  fpecimen  will  fuffice : 

‘  Up  then  ftarts  Sheridan,  and  cries  , 

It’s  mine,  dear  Sir,  it’s  mine  the  prize. 

No  other  candidate,  1  fee,  ' 

Will  dare  oppofe  himfelf  to  me. 

No  one,  I’m  fiire,  can  e’er  deny 

It’s  mine  by  right  of  family.  '' 

My  other  claims  I  need  not  niention  ; 

By  anceftry  I’ve  clear  pretenfion ; 

As  great,  in  their  refpeftive  ways. 

As  Howards,  Montagues,  or  Greys. 

Befides,  for  writing  plays  and  farces,  ^ 

.  My  equal  in  the  land  there  fcarce  is;  • 

Who  in  the  houfe  than  me  talks  fafler.^ 

Who  would  do  better  for  paymafter  ?  , . 

Though  fcandalous  report  has  faid 
That  all  my  debts  arc  yet  unpaid. 

They’re  paid  more  p'unftual,  !  fwea!r,  ,  , 

Than  half  this  privy-council’s  are.  :  • 

For  though  my  wife,  in  proud  array,  " 

With  Devon’s  duchefs  oft  docs  play; 

Yet  fhe,  by  multiplying  bets, 

Finds  a  fure  way  to  pay  my  detts.  ^  ^  ’  j 

Whatever  feheme  you’d  think  expedient. 

To  execute  it  I’m  obedient. 

I’d  write  ’a  play,  a  Tong  on  Phillis ;  ^ 

I’d  flick  a  knire  in  Dodlor  Willis ; 

I’d  dance.  I’d  fing,  I’d  cry,  I’d  laugh  ;  , 

I’d  fpeak  full  five  hours 'and  an  half. 

•  r.r/  bCon[iei  don’t  offend  me;  don’t  be  ralh ;  .  j.  .  ..  .  v 
/o  jitj  For,:  damme  !  I’m  in, want  of  cafli.’  •  >  :* 

All  parties  are  often  difgraced  by  their  ivould-he  fupporters.*  -The 
author  of  ‘  The  Regency’  can  only  bring  diferedit  upon  the  party 
is  fo  unfortunate  as  to  have  him  for  a  friend.  Each  fide  fliould 
‘  adverfarlo  da  ifium  patronumj 

X  2  miscellaneous. 
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Art,  2  J.  Authentic  Specimens  £/*  all  the  Addrejfes  that  have  leen^ 
txU  that  vjill  bct  prefented  to  the  Right  Hon*  Williant  Pitt^  and. the 
virtuous  and  uncorrupted  Majorities  in  bbth  Hou/es  of  Parliament ^  tii;hg 
ha  ve  voted  them /elves  in  PoffifJion  j^  all  the  Rights  of  thd  People  and 
Prerogatives  of  tin  .Crovon  of  tngland.  2S*  Ridgeway, 

London, 

.  'rhis  pn^phlct  is  perhaps  the  produAlon  of  autAior  of  thf 
*  Koval  RecoUeflions,'  which  ^have  been  fo  generally  read,  and  upon 
which  we  beUowcd  our  tribute  of  applaufe  in  the  Review  foi*  De¬ 
cember,  The  elTay  before  us  is  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  between 
Mr.  Pitt,  Dr.  Pretfyman,  Mr,  Dundas,  Mr^Rofe,  Mr.*  Steefe,  Mr. 
Wilberforce,  and  Mr.  John  Robinibn  ;  in  which  the  laft .  gentleman 
performs  the  principal  charaider.  The  defign  of  exhibiting  the  cor¬ 
rupt  and  fuiifter  praAices,  which  muft  perhaps  always  prevail,  in  a 
certain  degree,  in  the  procuring  of  addrefles,  is  excelleht ;  but  the 
execution,  though  it  bears  occaitonal  marks  of  genius,  is  much  in¬ 
ferior  to  that  of  the  *  Royal  RecolleAions.*  It  is  humorous  enough 
that,  by  his  continual  puffs  upon  that  fubjefl,  the  writer  of  thele 
pamplets  appears  to  be  one  of  the  proprietors  of  Vclno’s  Vegetable 
Syrup. 


Aar.  24.  The  Narrative  Companion^  and  entertaining  Moralif\  Ic¬ 
ing  a  SeleSiion  of  Hiftories,  Novels  ^  Tales y  Fables^  EJfaySy  Dreams, 
(Sc*iSc*froM  the  Writings,  of  fohnf on,,  Goldfmith,  Havokejveonh, 
SmcUettf  Colman,  Sbenfione,  Sterne,  Atkin,  More,  Franklin,  and  others. 
Intended  to  Jhengthen  and  improve  the  Mind,  as  voell  as  give  Ener^  ) 
and  Fortitude  to  morah  Conduct  iSmo#  2S.  ’Wenman*  Lon¬ 
don,  17S9. 


The  pieces  combined  in  ttus  volume  may  eafily  be  appreciated 
from  the  charaders  of  their  refpedive  authors,  as  mentioned  in  the 
title.  Nor  need  the  reader  go  farther  to  learn  for  what  purpofc  the 
colledion  was  formed*  Indeed,  there  is  no  end  of  fuch  publications; 
and  as  the  materials  of  which  they  confift  arc  generally  extraded 
from  the  fame  writers,  and  all  profefs  to  have  the  fame  interell  in 
view,  it  is  hard  to  give  any  one  the  preference  of  another.  But 
as  cheapnefs  is  always  an  objeft  in  ichool-bodks,  the  editor  has  fomc 
claim  to  prrife  for  affording.fo  much  matter  on  fucH  moderate  terras. 
There  is  nothing,  \apart  trom  this  circumftance,*  in  the  arrange¬ 
ment,  feleftion,  or  tendency  of  thefe  mifcellancous  articles,  con- 
fidcred  feparately.or  cdhnefted,  that  merits  dillinftion  or  preeminence. 
In  our  opinion,  feme  of  thefti  are  ill  calculated  either  for  enlighten¬ 
ing  the  underftanding  or  bettering  the  heart.  ‘For,  io  moderate  the 
paffions,  or  reftrain  the  affedions,'  of  young  minds  by'fiSitious  nar¬ 
rations  or  ftorics  fermented  by  romance,' is  like  cherllhiug  the  dif- 
cafe  we  wifh  to  remove,  and  quenching’ fire  b/wheS  will  only  make 
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Art.  25.  ^he  Child  of  IVq€\  a  Novel.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Norman ^ 
i2mo.  3  vols.  7s.  6d.  Symonds.  London,  *7^9* 

In  procluffi6hs,'of  this  kind,  where  the  reader  carries  with  him 
through  every  page  a  confcioiifnefs  of  the  fiftion,  it  requires  ho  fmall 
portion  of  genius  thoroughly  to  awaken  the  feelings.  The  author 
of  this  novel  feems  aware  of  the  difficulty ;  and  therefore,  not  at¬ 
tempting  ‘  to  wind  Into  the  foul  of  fympathy,’  flie  endeavours  to  gain 
the  maltery  of  the  feelings  by  a  hired  and  continued  aflault.  But 
the  effort  is  ineffediial.  On  her  child  of  '<woe,  Mifs  hdortimeri  fhc 
has  flung  calamities  with  an  unfparing  hand.*  Her  father' b  killed 
by  the  Indians  in  America,  and  her  mother  falls  a  viftim  to  grief. 
On  her  return  to  Europe,  (he  makes*  a  ftolcn  match  with  Mr.  Be- 
ville,  by  whofe  father  (he  is  treated  with  fiich  unrelenting  feverity, 
that,  to  efcape  from  his  perfecution^  (he  gives  a  reluQant  confent 
that  her  huloand  and  child  (hould  depart  for  Ireland.  They  are 
both  loft  on  the  pafTage,  and  the  remainder  of  her  days  is  devoted^ 
not  to  *  fingle  bleffednefs,*  but  to  lonely  for  row. 

The  ftyle  of  this  novel  is  generally  turgid,  and  disfigured  by  in- 
vcrfipns ;  yet  we  were  ftill  more  difpleafed  with  the  heads  prefixed  to 
eacli  pafTage,  fuch  as,  ‘  The  Generous  Banker"* The  Neighbourhood 
iefiribedy  kz.  This  mode  feems  to  be  taken  from  that  at  prefent 
purfued  by  the  diurnal  publications.  To  the  arrangement  of  thefe 
It  may  perhaps  be  ncceffary ;  but,  when  introduced  into  a  novel,  it 
I  tends  only  by  anticipating  every  emotion  intended  to  be  produced. 

A*T.  26.  •  The  Toafi-Majier ;  being  a  genteel  ColleSlion  of  Sentiments 
'  and  ToaJls\  calculated  for  the  tnoji  polite  Circles y  to  heighten  foci al 
.  Mirth,  and  to  add  frejh  Charms  to  the  cheerful  Glnfs.  Defegned  for 
the  Admirer  of  Virtue  and  tin  Patriot.  8vo.  6d.  *  Abraham.  Lcn^ 
don,  1789.  . .  —  -  " 

To  this  long  title  we  (hall  on)y  add,  that  the  colleflion  which  it 
deferibes  is  pcrfeftly  harmlefs.  It  poffelTes  merely  the  negative  merit 
of  being  free  from  that  obfeenity  of  which  lb  much  is  to  be  foun4 
in  other  publications  of  a  fimilar  nature. 

Art.  27.  •  Althan  and Gal*vina  ;  a  poetic  Tale.  Bj  I2mo.  is. 

/  "  *  '  Hookham.  London,  1789. 

Althan,  the  hero  of  the  piece,  miftakingGalvina,  who  had  4ilguifed 
hejffelf  in  the  figure  of  Comal  his  rival,  to  prove  his  affeftion,  flew  her, 
and,  bn  the  dilebvery  of  his  error,  likewife  flew  himfeif.  Such  is  the 
cataftrpphe  of  the  poem,  which,  but  for  the  truth  of  the  ipaxim,  that 
ihpft  poetry  is  founded  In  fidipn,  would  be  dreadful  enough.  Tl'® 
author,  or  more  probably  authored,  kindly  apprifes  her  critics  what 
^  tale  is,  that  they  may  not  miftakc  in  what  fpecies  of  cpoipofition 
%  exhibits  a  fpecimen.  .  We  would  fondly  hope,  however,  this  tell- 
wbufinefs  is  more  profitable  than  plekfant.  For  our  part,  whatever 
u  may  bring  the  writer,  we  defpair  of  any  adequate  reimburfement 
for  the  time  and  pain  it  has  coft  us  yawning  oyer  twenty-five  quarto 
PRges,  the  fenfe  of  which  is  every  where  too  obfeure  not  to  perplex, 
too  romantic  to  intcref. 
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Art.  28.  An  Addrejs  to  the  VubliQ  on  the  Pcly graphic  Art 9  cr  :h$ 
copying  cr  multiplying  Figures  in  Oil  Colours ^  by  a  Qhyviical  and 
fdcchanical  Proce/sy  the  Invention  of  Mr.  'jofeph  Boothy  Ponruit 
Painter.  8vo.  is.  Printed  for  the  Proprietors  aud  Caucll, 
London,  1789. 

In  this'Addrefs  to  the  Public,  the  inventor  and  patrons  of  the 
Polygraphic  Art  inform  us,  ‘  that  by  a  mechanical  and  chymicaf 
procefs,  without  any  injury  whatever  to  the  original  painiing,  it 
produces  fuch  an  exad  copy,  or  likenefs,  as  cannot,  without  vl.ffi- 
culty  and  clofe  attention,  be  diftinguifhed  from  the  archetype,  at 
the  diftance  from  which  every  goed  picture  ought  to  be  vieweJ ; 
while  the  price  it  can  be  delivered  at  to  the  public  is  a  mere  intle, 
commonly  under,  but  never  exceeding  the  tenth  part  of  the  value 
©f  the  original.  The  experience  of  twelve  years  renders  it  proba¬ 
ble,  and,  indeed,  almoil  certain,  that  thefe  pidures,  being  done 
in  oil  colours,  will,  at  Icafl,  equal  their  originals  in  point  of  du¬ 
ra  tiohh 

This  is  certainly  a  moft  wonderful  difeovery,  and  may  be  pro- 
dudive  of  many  advantages  to  the  community.  In  perpetuating 
the  works  of  the  greateft  painters,  this  Art  pofTeiTcs  fome  advan¬ 
tages  beyond  the  reach  of  engraving  ;  as,  befides  giving  the  co¬ 
lour  more  corrcdly,  it  preferves  the  tone  of  colouring  of  the  origi¬ 
nal.  Jf  the  polygraphic  art  reach  fo  far,  we  fhould  be  happy  to  he 
the  aflonifhing  works  in  frcfco  of  the  great  mafLcrs,  as  well  as 
their  eafel  pidures  copied  and  multiplied,  before  time  has  dellroyed 
the  colouring  of  all,  as  it  already  has  of  many. 

For  a  full  account  of  the  advantages  that  may  be. drawn  from 
this  invention  we  mull  refer  our  readers  to  the  publication ;  fin- 
cerely  wilhing  that  Mr.  Booth  may  reap  the  fruits  of  his  ingenuity. 

Art.  29.  Ohfervations  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Negroes  in  the  Ifmi 
of  Jamaicay  including  fome  Account  of  their  Temper  and  Charadevy 
•With  Remarks  on  the  Importation  of  Slaves  from  the  Coajl  of  Africa. 
In  a  Letter  to  a  Phyjician  in  England^  from  HeUor  M* Neill.  8vo. 

.  IS.  Robinfons.  London.  1789. 

The  author  of  thefe  Obfervations  appears  to  wTit?  wdth  judg¬ 
ment,  candour,  and  fincerity,  He  profelfes  himfclf  a  friend  to  the 
yniverfal  freedom  of  the  human  fpecics  ;  but  he  totally  dilfents  from 
the  idea,  that  the  abolition  of  the  Have  trade  is  recon cileable  with 
political  expediency.  His  opinion  on  this  fubjed,  ho.ACver,  is 
agreeably  qualified  by  a  more  favourable  account  of  the  Hate  of 
flaves  in' Jamaica,  than  has  been  exhibited  by” other  writers ;  and  liC 
fuggells  fome  lunts  for  the  farther  improvement  of  their  condition. 


Art.  3^*  Letters  from  a  Country  Gentleman  fo  a  Memhtr  of  P arha- 
menty  on  the  Prefent  State  of  ^the  Nation.  8vo.  2s.‘  Stockdrie. 
.London*  1789.  * 

The  author’s  chief  defign  in  thefe  Letters  is ‘to  deliver  his  fen- 
timcnts  with  refped  to  the  condud  of  oppofitlon  ;  pcinting  out, 
what  has  been  often  done  before,  the  fluduaiion  of  their  principles 
jhe  verfatility  of  their  charader,  and  the  general  inconhdcncy 
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tliclr  public  declarations  and  purfuits.  He  next  examines  the 
q^eition  of  right,  lately  agitated  in  parliament  ;  in  regard  to  which 
he  h  of  the  lame  opinion  with  the  majority.  Exclufive  of  thefe 
furjefts,  he  'infills  upon  the  necellity  of  a  public  difavowal,  on  the 
part  of  fiis  Royal  Highnefs  the  Prince  of  Wales,  of  any  marriage- 
ceremony  having  adually  taken  place  between  hini  and  Mrs. ' 

F _ zh - 1.  I'he  author  appears  to  be  a  man  of  difccrnmeht>  and 

a  zealous  friend  to  the  conilitution. 

AitT.r  ^i.  A  Letter  to  the  Right  Hen,  C.  J,  Fex,  on  the  late  ConJuLi 
of  his  Party,  8vo.  is.  6d.  Walter.  Lionuon.  1789. 

The  author  of  this  Letter  examines  the  condud  of  Mr.  Fox  and 
his  party  through  a  feries  of  public  tranfaClions  and  parliamentary 
debates  cjrcerning  which  he  cenfures  the  whole  of  their  proceed*  ' 
lags,  as  founded  in  motives  the  molt  injurious  to  the  interclls  and 
tranquiliity  of  the  nation.  The  expollulation  is  intermixed  with  a 
variety  cf  facts  and  pcrfonal  obfervations,  which  Ihovv  the  author 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  his  fubje^. 

Akt.  32.  Flx  againfi  Fox!!!  or  Political  BJoJfonis  of  the  Right 
Hon,  Chalks  fames  Fox  :  SeleJtcd  fr07n  his  Speeches  in  the  Hoit/e  of 
Commons,  on  the  Omnipotence  of  Parliament,  in  the  Appointfnent  of 
the  Minijlers  cf  the  CrG<wn,  Ccniralied  7V/1  ids  prejent  Arguments 
in  Fa^jour  cf  Prerogative.  Shei.ving  hovj  eafily  a  Staunch  PFhig 
may  become  a  Prefefed  Tory,  To  vuhich  is  added,  the  Speeches  of 
Mr,  Pitt  and  Mr.  tox,  on  iVednefday,  December  \oth,  1788,  on  the 
Subject  of  a  Regency.  Emheilijhed  vjith  a  curious  Frontifpiece 
adapted  to  the  Occafi  n  ;  and  a  Dejign  fr  the  Revolution  Pillar  at 
Runemede.  8vo.  is.  6d.  Siockdale.  London,  1789. 

The  inconfiilcncies  of  Mr.  Fox  have  been  the  fubjeft'of  many  a 
publication.  The  one  now  before  us  is  an  addition  to  this,  extra- 
I  ordi.nary  groupe.  Wcwifh  to  fee  the  Right  Hon.  Gentleman  afTume 
the  reWution,  that  he  will  no  longer  put  it  in  the  power  any 
compiler  to  form  a  coliedlion  lo  derogatory  to  his  charaiSer  as  a 
ILt-fman. 

33*  Tl-^^  Letters  of  a  Friend  to  the  Rockingham  Party,  and  of 

an  Englijhman,  Stockdale.  2S.  London.  1789. 

Thefe  Letters  revive  the  whole  controverfy  relating  to  the  coali¬ 
tion,  Tv"  r.  Fox’s  Indi.i  Bill,  tire  ftate  of  the  Ball  India  Company, 
the  delinquency  of  Mr.  Emailings  and  tlie  char  ^ters  of  Kis  accufers, 
fbe  Letters  of  the  bhigllfninon  are  written  with  firmnefs  and‘fpirit, 
a"d  Contain  many  fevere  llriclurs  on  the  authors  of  the  fevefal 
charges  againlb  Mr.  Baitings,  and.  apologize  for  every  part  of 
that  gentleman’s  conduct  .with  Angular  *plaufildlity.  The 

licckingham  Party  have  in  this  friend  but  an  indifferent  advocate. 

Fnglilhman  often  fails  him,. and  his.  owm  weapons  has  gene-’ 
t'i  iv  d  e  beii  of  the  argument,  poAefies  more  authentic  informalionj 

I  •‘ad  writes*  upon  the  whole  more  like  a  genilemau,  ^ 

X  4 
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Art.  34..  Prt-vafe,  JForth  the  Baf.s  cf  Public  Decency.  An  Addnft 


to 


by  a 


-j  - — . -  . . 

People  of  Rank  and  Fortune^  Dedicated  to  the  Btjhop  of  London^ 
a  Member  of  Parliament  *  4to.  38.  Richardfon.  London, 


There  are  many  circumftances  which  concur  to  give  more  than 
common  intered  to  thb  publication.  It  contains  a  ferious  remon- 
itrance  with  people  of  rank  and  fortune.  Concerning  the  great 
defedls  of  that  pattern  of  excellence  which  they  ought  to  fet  their 
inferiors.  It  cxpollulates  with  them,  in  earned  terms,  on  fuchof 
their  {>crfonal  and  domedic  abfurdities  as  are  mod  obvious  and 
palpable.  It  is  dedicated  to  one  of  our  highed  and  bed  prelates, 
and  it  comes  avowedly  from  a  member  of  the  Britilh  Senate.  W  e 
are  alfo  of  opinion,  that  from  the  author’s  knowledge  of  the 
world,  his  acquaintance  with  the  nature,  etiquette  and  tendency, 
of  lafhonable  life,  his  liberal  and  honed  importunity,  and  above 
all,  his  high  fenfe  of  thofe  obligations  which  are  mod  important, 
this  his  labour  of  love  is  not  likely  to  be  without  its  ufe. 

The  performance  is  arranged  under  four  didindl  heads ;  Exampk^ 
Education^  Family  Deportment y  Gratitude.  Under  each  of  thefe,  the 
reader  will  find  many  original  hints  that  deferve  confideration 
fomc.wit,  much  ferious  and  jud  reafoning,  and  a  great  deal  of 
found  advice  conveyed  in  a  dyle  above  mediocrity,  and  evidently 
proceeding  from  the  bed  fource  of  moral  compofition,  a  pious  and 
benevolent  heart. 

The  fe&ion  under  the  title  pf  Gratitude  is  every  where  glowing 
and  impreflive.  Here  our  author  has  fummoned  up  his  whole 
drength,  and  diretled  it  to  one  objefl.  It  is  an  Addrefs  to  the 
feelings  of  every  Englidiman,  on  the  many  fortunate  circumftances 
which  didinguiih  us  from  others,  and  fuch  a  grateful  condud  as 
the  confeioufnefs  of  thofe  peculiar  enjoyments  ought  to  produce  in 
our  lives.  The  following  compend  of  our  political  advantages 
particularly,  though  by  no  means  the  bed  written  paragraph  in 
the  Addrefs,  we  flatter  ourfelves  will  yet  recommend  |he  perufal  of 
the  whole  very  forcibly: 

‘  Thefe  every  Briton  feels  and  reveres  who  knows  the  fituatlon 
of  his  fellow-creatures  in  countries  lefs  free.  In  what  other  na¬ 
tion,  or  among  what  other  people,  do  individuals  podefs  fo  n?uch 
independence,  or  realize  fuch  abfolute  fecurity  from  every  fpecies 
of  outrage  ?  We  have  what  liberty  we  pleafe,  on  the  foie  condi¬ 
tion  of  not  interfering  witli  that  of  others ;  we  dare  to  live,  and 
aft,  and  /peak  like  men  ;  and  thefe  immunities,  the  gifts  of  indul¬ 
gent  Providcncei  and  preferved  by  the  drugglas  of  a  brave  anceflry, 
are  not  the  boons  of  a  defpot,  but  the  birthright  of  Engliihmen ; 
not  ours  by  fufferance  but  inheritance ;  not  optional  but  unalienable. 
Our  laws  are  regulations  cf  common  choice,  not  edifts  of  prero¬ 
gative  ;  the  guardians  of  freemen,  not  the  Icourges  of  flaves;  an 
afylum  for  the  weak  from  the  injuries  of  the  drong,  not  an  engine 
in  the  hands  of  a  few  for  bending  the  necks  of  the  many  !  Every 
man's  ho  ufe  is  his  fortrefs,  where  none  dare  moled  him  but  at 
their  peril.  We  fit  at  our  own  fire-fide,  afibciate  with  our  famiH- » 

rclUh  the  fweets  of  domcftic  felicity,  and  refign  ourfelves  to  rcn 
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and  retirement  without  anxiety  or  apprehenfion.  Whate\Tr  property 
wc  acquire  or  inherit  is  our  own,  and  at  our  own  difpolal.  AVe  have 
no  xnaiier  and  no  fervant  but  by  fair  contrad ;  and  in  the  lowed  as 
well  as  the  higheft  fituation  are  on  a  level  with  all,  as  all  are  fubjeft 
with  U8  to  one  kgiflature.  We  owe  no  obedience,  and  yieW  none 
buMO  the  aggregate  voice  of  the  community.  No  llatute''cah  be 
enaded,  no  taxes  raifed,  no  meafures  adopted,  till  our'eonfent  by 
our  delegates  in  parliament  is  obtained.  What  are  magilkittes  but 
the  fervants  of  the  public,  eleded  and  rewarded  for  doing  the  public 
bufinefs,  and  never  likely  to  govern  fo  well  as  in  the  confidence  of 
being  governed  by  the  public.  We  know  no  power  but  what  is 
under  legal  control;  are  always  entitled  to  confront  our  accufets ; 
and,  in  circumfiances  of  the  greatell  delinquency,  can  demand  an  open 
trial  by  a  jury  of  our  peers.  Thus  our  pcrfonal  fafety,  our  liberty, 
our  property,  our  rights  of  private  judgment,  and  all  the  folemii^prc-^ 
rogatives  of  confcience,  make  part  of  that  eftablilhment  which,  in  the 
Britilh  conftitution,  combines  the  liberality  of  an  enlightened  people 
with  the  wifdom  and  experience  of  ages.  Surely,  *  Happy  is  that 
people  that  is  in  fuch  a  cafe  ;  yea,  happy  is  that  people  whofe  God  is 
the  Lord 

We  cannot  conclude  our  account  of  this  article  without  expreffing 
our  fincere  approbation  of  its  nature  and  tendency.  It  will  edify' the 
good,  by  the  earneli  and  ferlous  tone  it  aflumes ;  and  perhaps  reform 
the  gay,  by  mingling  pleafantry  with  inllrudlion.  We  think,  upon  the 
whole,  the  performance  difeovers  confiderable  genius,  fqlid  obferva-r 
lion,  ftrong  fenfe,  good  tafte,  a  Huency  of  language,  and  a  mind  hap^ 
pily  furniihed  with  a  rich  ftore  of  moral  and  religious  fentiment,  *  ‘ 

dIvinity.  ’..r  oj:, 

>  '.nr  O' 

Art.  35.  A  Sermon^  preached  in  Lambeth  Chapel^  at  the  Conje^ation 
of  the  Right  Reaver  end  Father  in  God^  Samuel  9  Lord  Bifl:op  of  St /Da-, 
*vid'sy  May  1 1,  1788.  By  Charles  Peter  Layard^  D*D.  F.R/SlF^A.S. 
4to.  IS.  j.  Walter.  London,  17S8.  w  \  ’ 

The  fubjeft  of  this  fermon  is  the  proper  management  of  theologi¬ 
cal  controverfy.  The  preacher,  after  liigmatifing,  with  great  libe¬ 
rality  and  decency,  that  licentious  fpirit  of  fcepticifm  which^  under 
the  femblance  of  reformation,  would  explode  whatever' iS'  peciHiar 
and  diferiminating  in  the  gofpcl  of  Chrill,  inculcates  on  the  friends 
of  truth  coolnefs  and  moderation  in  reafoning,  candour  and  honefty 
in  conftruing  the  opinions  of  others,  patience,  humility,  and  forbear- 
^cc  in  defending,  afferting,  or  recommending  their  own.  ^liUall 
thefe  refpeib  his  manner  is  a  happy  exemplification'  of  his’doftririe. 
And  thefe  well4n tended  and  feafonable  dire6>ions  are  illullrated  and 
tlifcuffed  with  all  that  dignity,  modefty,  and  brevity  which, ‘•before  a 
pod  learned  and  rcfpcdable  audience,  became  an  occafion  pccuHaVly 
^portant  and  folcmn. 
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^  ‘  \  '  PUBLIC  FESTIVITY.  . 

OF.  this  month  it  may  be  faid,  in  general,  that  It  is  the 
..^meiricft  England  has  feen  for  near  half  a'century.  I'hc 
joy  at  the  recovery  of  the  king  is  in  proportion  to  that  gloom 
which  clouded  the  minds  of  ail  judicious  men  and  good  citizens 
during  the  time  of  his  illnefs ;  and,  if  it  he  reafonable  to  mea- 
fure  ;Sie  extent  of  joy  by  that  of  the  evil  from  which  the  re- 
fipration  of  his  majelly’s  health  has  delivered  usj  there  was 
never  in  Great-Britain,  fmee  the  defeat  of  Wal{X)le’s  excife 
fcheme  in  1737,  and  that  of  the  rebellion  in  1745,  fo  much  caufe 
for.fij^ere  congratulation.  I 
•  Xhe  entertainments,  the  illuminations,  the  proceffion  to 
St.  Paul’s,  united  tafte  with  magnificence ;  and,  while  they  em¬ 
phatically  bef|X)ke  the  feelings  of  all  concerned  in  them,  dif- 
played  the  refinement,  magnificence,  and  wealth  of  this  great 
nation.  -  Thefe  demonftrations  of  joy,  while  they  dazzled  and 
pleafed  the  fenfes  of  the  vulgar,  afforded,  or  might  have  afforded 
to  contemplative  minds  matter  of  various  refieiiion.  In  ancient 
times’ men  expreffed  their  joy  and  gratitude  to  the  gpds  chiefly  ^ 
by  facrifices,  and'  fhews  of  wild  beafts  and  gladiators ;  in  taIo- 
dern>  from  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  and  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Chriftianity  to  the  prefent  moment,  they  have,  at  dif¬ 
ferent  periods,  tclHfied  their  joy  and  complacency  to  men,  chiefly 
by  n\cck  .engagements,  theatrical  reprefentations,  fireworks,  and 
Iplcndid'  illuminations.  As  to  the  piety  of  modern  times,  it 
has  been  (hewn,  and  continues  to  be  Ihewn,  in  different  places 
and  circumftances,  by  donations  to  the  church,  by  pilgrimage:, 
ainl  fdf-mortification.  But,  if  we  view  thefe  particulars  on  a 
grai'id  fcale,  we  (hall  find,  amidft  their  peculiarities,  not  a  little 
th^t  js.  common  to  all,  and  that  they  flow  from  the  in\ariab!c 
conftru<9ion  of  human  -nature.  The  unbounded  donations  of 
laymen  to  the  church,  correfpond  to  the  hecatombs  that  were  fa- 
cfificed  to  the  jovial  gods  ;  aultcritics  and  felf-mortificationr,  tj 
the  human  facrifices  tha^  were  made  to  the  malignant  dcitic^  i 
and  the  fights  of  wild  beafts  and  gladiators,  bear  an  ai^alogy  to 
the  tilts  .and  tournaments  of  the  middle  ages,  and  the  hul!- 
baiting,  (brmerly  general,  and  not  yet  entirely  exploded,  twn 
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ia  a  proldlant  country,  and  in  the  prcfcnt  refined  and  fpecu- 
Utive  period,  we  difco%^er  the  fume  propeufity  or  turn  of  think¬ 
ing  which  has  prevailed  in  other  times  and  nations.  Why  was 
the  late  thankfgiving  at  St.  Paul’s  executed  with  fuch  folemn 
pomp,  fplendour,  and  expence  for  two  days ;  the  proceffion, 
with  the  religious  ntes,  on  the  firft,  and  the  moft  expeniive 
general  illuminations,  on  the  other  ?  •  Did  not  this  originate  in 
religious  fentiments  and  vow^s  ?  And  was  it  not  imagined  that' 
this  facrifice  was  an  homage  done  to  God  as  well  as  to  the  king  V 
See,  amidit:  the  caprices,  the  conftancy  of  nature*!  Atone 
time  mankind  perform  their  devotions  with  the  blood. of  heiferf^'' 
bulls,  and  goats;  at  anotlier,  with  .waxen  candles  and' train 


SEXTUPLE  ALLIANCE. 


A  report,  which  has  for  fome  time  prevailed,  of  a  fextuplc 
alliance  between  RulTia,  Auftria,  France,  Spain,  Naples,  and 
Denmark,  begins  to  excite  the  inquiries  of  politicians.  That 
the  Ruffians  ihould  wiih  to  include  the  Danes,  who  have  proved 
themielves  their  faithful  allies,  in  a  general  arrangement  for* the 
promotion  of  their  power,  is  very  natural ;  and  that  the  French 
(hould,  as  ufual,  endeavour  to  make  a  fool  of  Spain  with  its 
dependencies  in  Italy,  is  alfo  natural  \  but  that  Denmark,  or 
aPiy fecondary  kingdom  or  (late  in  Europe,* fhould  accede,  or 
even  connive  at  a  confederacy  which  threatens  the  liberties  of. 
Europe ;  is  furely  impolitic,  and  even  a  proof  of  infatuation. 
For,  tliough  fuch  a  kingdom,  by  feconding, the' partitioning  po¬ 
licy  of  the  great ' contrudting  powers, _might,_ for  a  time,  fhare 
in  the  fpoil,  let  it  be  obferved  that,  even  by  equal  ftiares  of  plun« 
der,  the  weaker  and  the  ftronger  party  do  not  gain  equal  ad  van-  * 
tages.  ^  Any  given  acceffion  of  dominion  or  power  adds  more* 
to  tne,  importajice  of  a  great,  than  of  a  fmall  flute.  This,^  oii 
examination,  >will  be  found  to  be  as  juft  a  maxim  in  politics  as 
it  is  in  .  the  economy  of  individual  eftates,  w'here  it  is  allowed 
that  the  fame  degree  of  wealth  in  the  hand  of  one  perfon  gives 
greater  power  and  influence  to  the  pofi'efl’or,  than  it  does  when 
divided  aiT)ong  different  hands;  nay,  it  is  a  maxim  which 
approaches  ,  to  mathematical  demonftration  :  add  equal -things 
tp  things  unequal,  their  wholes  will  be  unequal.  To  divide 
the  fpoil  of,  weaker  ftates,  and  to  reap  the  fruits  as  much  as^ 
without' incurring  the  miferies  cf  war,  has  been,  for^ 
fome  time,  the  principal  feature  in  .the  politics  of  France^^ 


*  See.  on  this  very  curious  fubjecl,*a  book  lately  piiblifhed,’ en¬ 
ded  ‘  Mamin cith ;  or,  tjuman  Nature  viewed  on  a  graiid  Scale.?  *:  . 


Auftri^, 


I 
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Auftria,  and  Ruflia.  Should  thefe  powers  be  allowed  to  parcel 
out  among  themfelves  the  dominions,  or,  what  is  nearly  the 
fame  thing,  the  independence  of  neighbouring  ftates,  all  Eu¬ 
rope  muft  be  reduced  under  their  power.  They  would  at  laft 
fall  upon  one  another.  Two  of  them*  would  combine  againft 
one  ;  the  one  probably  which  Is  interpofed  between  them. 
The  fword  would  not  be  fheathed  until  it  ilibuld  be  determined 
which  maftcr  the  world  was  to  obey ;  the’Ruffiails  or  the  Houfe 
of  Bourbon.  We  reafon  on  general  principles,  on  common 
events,  arid  the  common  courle  of  things.  Territorial  parti* 
tibns  have  been  made  by  great  military  commanders  in  other 
countries,  and  in  former  times ;  but  thefe  commanders  quaN 
relied  at  laft,  and  one  fwallovved  up  the  whole.  It  is  thus  that 
the  great  defpots  of  the  Eaft  endeavour  to  extend  their  territo¬ 
ries  in  the  prefent  times.  It  was  thus  that  Oftavius  became 
emperor  of  Rome  ;  and  it  was  thus  that,  in  the  decline  of  the 
empire,  the  moft  powerful  governors  of  provinces  divided  the 
Romtin  empire  among  themfelves,  and  then  determined  by  the 
fword  which  ftiould  wear  the  purple. 

•  But  if  in  reality  the  court  of  Denmark,  which,  under  the 
influence  of  Count  BerkenftofF,  has  difplayed  fo  much  political 
wifdofn  in  other  inftances,  fhall  be  fo  unmindful  of  its  dignity 
and  fafety  as  to  truft  the  interefts  of  the  Danes  in  the  hands 
of  luch  powerful  aflbeiates,  and  that  the  King  of  Pruffia  has 
come  to  a  good  underftanding,  as  is  reported,  with  the  Czarina, 
w'hcre  is  the  barrier  that  was  formed  by  Frederic  Ae  Great  for 
protedHng  the  liberties  of  Germany  and  Europe?  Are  Bri¬ 
tain,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Turks,' 
able  to  make  head  againft  all  Europe?  Perhaps’ Aey  might,  if 
the  King  of  Sweden  were  an  hero,  or  even  a  found  politician, 
and  the  Turks  capable  of  difeerning  Aeir  real  and  permanent 
interefts;  ’  But  the  Swede  does  not  appear  to  be  a  manly,  or  even 
a'  fair  charafter  ;  and  the  barbarous  muflblmen  are  governed  en¬ 
tirely^  by  thc'prefTure  of  the  moment,  and  by  blind  prejudices. 
Peace  to  the  'I'urks,  and  a  few  territorial  ceflions  to  the  King 
of  Sweden,  might  leave  Grcat-Britain  and  Holland,  with  one  or 
two  perhaps  of  the  princes  of 'Germany,  expofed  to  the  world 
in  arms;  The  vigilance'of  the  Britifh  miniftryi  and  Ae  poli¬ 
tical  jealoufy  of  Europe  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  prevent  the  evils 
that  muft  flow  from  Ais  fcxtuple  alHaiKe,  if  it  has  indeed  been, 
cn*  is  to  be  formed  s  concerning  which  a  ‘flibrt  time  will  de¬ 
termine.  •  '  ‘ 
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HEIATIVE  situation  of  BRITAIN  TO  THE  NORTHERN 

POWERS. 

DiftancCj  vvifli  a  great  reciprocity  of  ^\"ants  and  fupefflui- 
ties  render  Great  Britain  and  Ruflia  natural  allies*  Naval 
ftorcs  2Uid  other  materials  from  Rufliaj  find  vent  in  England  ; 
and  the  manufanSlurcs  of  England  are  circulated  throughout 
the  .Vaft  Rulfian  empire.  The  expiration  of  a  Commercial 
Treaty  between  thefe  powers  has  not  fafpendcd  or  dinpilnifhed 
k  traffic  founded  in  nature,  and  beneficial  to.  both  parties^  But 
the  condui^  of  the  Emprefs  in  the  eftabliflimcnt  of  the  armed 
neutrality,  and  the  terms  demanded  .by  the  Ruffians  .for 
g  renewal  of  the  commercial  treaty,  have  Town  the  feeds  of 
refentment  and  diftruft  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  in¬ 
clined  her  to  an  alliance  with  Sweden,  from  whence,  thougii 
we  cannot  draw  all  the  commercial  advantages  that  wc  reap 
from  pur  intercourfe  wnth  Rulfia,  we  may  yet  be  fupplied 
with  naval  ftores  at  a#  low  a  price,  and  not  inferior  in  qua-^ 
lity.  The  conduct  of  the  Emprefs,  refpeiSting  the  armed 
neutrality,  was  natural,  noble,  and  judicious ;  nor  can  it  be 
condemned  on  any  principle  of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations. 
Great  Britain  had  no  other  reafon  for  complaining  of  this 
alTociation,  than  pride,  and  an  unjuft  pretenfion  to  naval  do- 
minioni  If,  however,  the  matter  had  been  otherwife,  refent¬ 
ment  ought  never,  to  enter  into  the  meafures  of  ftates  and  fo- 
rcrcign  princes. — -  A  more  ferious  fubjedt  of  difference  with 
Ruffia,  is^  the  demand  that  her  ihips  lhali  be  allowed  to. enter 
our  ports^  without  fubjedfing  their  cargoes  to  the  alien  duty^ 
contrary  to  the  .  navigation  adf,  which  encourages  our  own 
Ihipping,  by  enadling,  that  the  bottom  upon  which  goods  ’are 
brought  fhall  conftitute  the  veflel  Alien  or  Britijh*  Though, 
iliercfore,  all  are  fenfible  of  the  advantages  of  a  commercial 
treaty  with  ^Ruffia,  yet  every  candid  judge  will  admit,  that  it 
is  better  not  to  prefs  for  it  on  terms  that  muft  prove. di fad van- 
tageous  to  our  country  ;  but  rather  to  leave  the  Ruffian  court 
to  themfelves ;  and  to  recolledl  what  would  be  the  confe- 
<|uences  to.  Ruffia  ftiould  England  devife  means  of  drawing 
her  fupplies  of  hemp,  flax,  iron,  tallow,  &c.  from  any.  other 
<Htarter.— This,  we  prefume,  is  the  hiftory  of  the  'prefent 
corrcfpondence  between  Great  Britain  and  Sweden.—-  .  .  ' 

It«is.,to  be  wiflied,  however,  that  fome  arrangements  may 
yet  take  place  to  preferve  peace  witli  Ruflia.  And  it  maybe 
queftioned,  whether  it  would  not  be  better  to  truft  to  the 
continuance  of  our  trade  with  Ruffia,  even  wdtiiout  a  treaty, 
to  incur  thofe  hazards  which  muft  accompany  an  alliance 
her  natural,  and,  at  prefent,  adlual  enemy. 
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COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH  SWEDE^^/ 

If  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  ftiall  be  cftablifhed  betwireri 
Great  Britain  and  Sweden,  what  is  to  become  of  the  fubfiiU 
ing  treaty  between  Sweden  and  France,  by  .which  the  latter 
kingdom  has  obtained  the  liberty  of  the  great  port  of  Gotten, 
burg,  ^as  a  depk  of  naval  ftores,  and  a  ihelter  for  the  French 
Fleet  and  (hipping  ?  Can  real  confidence  fubftft,  at  the  fame 
time,'  between  Sweden  and  France,  and  Sweden  and  Eng. 
land?.  ‘The  port  of  Gottenburg  granted  by  Sweden* to  France, 
did  hot,  raife  that  alarm  whicn  it  feemea  naturally  fitted  to 
excite.  The  French  fleet,  at  Gotten^rg,  command  the 
entrance  into  the  Baltlck. — This  was  readily  perceived  by 
the.Danifli  court,  who  offered,  as  a  counterpoife  to  the  power 
of  France  and  *  Sweden,  to  grant  to  Great  Britain,  on  certain 
conditions,  the  port  of  Fcccara  that  command  the  entrance  into 
Chriftianfand  in  Norway.  This  offer  was  neglected,  by  our 
mliuftry,  who  were  of  opinion,  that  the  views  of  the  French, 
in  acquiring  the  port  of  Gottenburg,  did  not  extend  beyond 
thqfe  of  fmugglers  who  wanted  a  fit  ftatiou  for  difpofing  of 
their  wines  and  brandies.  , 

* 

PRESENT  SITUATION  OF  SWEDEN.  , 

f  *  •  •  i 

The  ftand  that,  is  yet  made  by  the  Swedifli  nobility  againft 
the  encroachment^  of  the  king,  fupported  by  the  lower  orders, 
is  worthy  of  admiration,  and  an  important  lubjeft  of  reflection. 
In  every  country  it  is  the  nobility  and  gentry,  they  who  pofllfs 
hereditary  wealth  and  honours,  who  form  the  ^ great  barrier' 
againft  t^  levity  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  andi monarchical 
encroachment  on  the  other.  Let  us  take  a  nearer  profped  of 
that  high  fpirit,  that  vigour  and  unanimity,  with  which  the 
Swedifli  nqbles  eJaim^  or  perhaps  rather  reclaim,  the  rights  of 
their  order  and  the  Svvedifh  conftitution.  t* 

J^t  a  meeting  of  the'  nobles  for  taking  into  confidcration  the 
> of « Safety,  that  is,  an  act  for  extending  the  power  of  the 
^own.  Count  Douglas,  who  opened  the  debate,  proved  that 
the  AA  of  Safety  would  effe<3:  an  entire  changc.of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  ^^  particularly,  that  it  was  exprefsly  contrary  to  the  con^ 
^.ilitution  of  1772  that  the  king  ihould  have  the  power  of 
^  roaking  war.  l'his,,he  affirmed,  gave  the  king  the  pov.'er 
\  of  levying  money  by  .  taxes  5  for,  if  he  could  make  war,  he 

•  could  of  courle  raife  taxes,  when  he  thought^  proper-:  and,  by 
this- means,  the  privilege  of  taxing  themifiplvea^  which  be- 

•  longed  to  the  Swedifli  nation^  was  now. a  mere  chimera..  As 
^  to  tile  article  in  the  AvS  of  Safety,  faid  the  Count,  whick 

‘  empower 
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cmpowerf;  the  king  to  adminlfter  juftlcc  as  he  plcafes,  it  is 
^  unexampled  in  the  hiilory  of  any  civilifed  nation,  and  cx- 
^  prcfsiy  contrary  to  that  act  which  eftabliflies  that  the  king,  in 
‘  atFairs  that  relate  to  the  adminiftration  of  juftice,  fliould  have 
I  only  two  votes  in  the  fenate.  With  regard  to  what  concerns 
I  the  nobility' in’ particular,  their  privileges  were  manifcftly 
‘  violated, '  ih  contradiction  to  the  oaths  taken  by  fo  many 
‘  kings  of  the  hbufe  of  Vafa,  and  to  the  oath  of  his  majefty 
‘  Gustavus,  fworn  three'times.*  ^  The  Count  concluded  with 
this  declaration,  ‘  that,  as  the  preamble  and  conclufion  of  the 
‘  Aft  of  Governrnent  of  i772‘tied  up  the  hands  of  bo^th  the 
‘king  and' fenators  from  making 'any  change  in  the  conftitu- 
‘  tion,  he  was  compelled  to  rejeft,^  in  toto,  the  new  Aft  of 
‘  Safety/ 

Count  Douglas  was  ably  fupported  by  other  fpeakers.  ^he 
vice-marefchal  put  the  queftion,  ‘  Would  the  noblclle  give 
‘  their  votes  to  the  Aft  of  Safety  I'He  anfwer  No ; 

given  fo  loud  as  to  refound  through  the  whole  halU  The  con¬ 
trary  queftion  was  then  put;  Reject?  Three  or  four  times 
the  anfwer  Yes  was'loudly  and  unanimoufly  repeated.  It  was 
then  agreed  that  a  remonftrance,  founded  on  the  propofition  of 
Count  Douglas,  fliould  be  fent  to  his  majefty.  A  proteft  was 
alfo  carried  in  favqur  of  the  memjiers  who  had  been  arrefted. 
When  was  fuch  fpirit  and  unanimity  exhibited  in  the  Houfe  of 
Lords  in  Great-Britain?  This  is  a  moft  interefting  fpe^cle, 
and  we  wait  with  impatience  for  its  conclufion. 


‘  .  FRAN-CE.. -  - 

‘  The  advances  that  are  made  towards  civil  liberty  in  France 
are  great  and  rapid.  It  is  not  improbable,  from'  prefent  ap¬ 
pearances,  that  a  greater  degree  of  democracy  may  be  infufed 
into  the  new-modelled  or  reformed  conllitution  of  France  than 
what  is  to  be  found. in  that  of  England.  The  third  eftate,  or 
the  reprefentatives  of  the  burghers,  will  have  greater  \yeight 
in  the  reprefentation  of  *  France  than*  the  members  for  cities  aiid 
towns  have  in  the  Englifli  parliament.  The  power  of ’  the 
crown. of  France  will  alfo  be  as  much  limited  as  that  of*  Eng¬ 
land,  while  it  may  be  queftioned  whether  it  will  have  equal 
influence.  But  Monf.  de  Calonne  contends,  that  fuch  an  order 
of  affairs- in  France'  cannot  poffibly  be  lafting  ;  that  all  innova^ 
tions,  but  not  without  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war,  ’ muft  return 
to  the  fixed  principles  of  the  conftitution,  which  is  funda- 
nientally  •monarchical.  The  king,  he  thinks,  has  abdicated  the 
tights  of  the  crowm  ;  which  muft,  in  the  courfe  of  things,  be 
-  ‘  ^  •'  refumed 
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rcfumed.  Is  it  the  intereft  of  England  that  this  prediciion  flionld 
be  fultUled  or  falllfied  ? 


rit£tAN0. 

I 

The  genius  of  freedom  glows  with  equal  fire  in  Ireland. 
Leave  has  been  given  for  bringing  in  a  bill  to  difablc  any  per- 
fon  who  fh4ll  have,  in  his  own  name^  or  in  that  of  any  perfoii 
or  perfons  in  truft  for  him,  any  office  or  place  of  proHt  under 
the  crown,  from  elefting,  or  being  clefted,  a  member  of  the 
Irifli  parliament.  And  Oiough  (his  queftion  has  been  loft,  yet 
ft  appears  that  the  Irifli  nation  are  eager  to  do  fomething  that 
rnay  fecurc  internal  freedom  as  well  as  independence  on  Eng¬ 
land.  Where  will  this  humour  flop  ?  and  who  can  foretell 
its  coarequences  f 


ERRATA  in  our  Ruvitw  for  February. 

Page  102,  line  6  from  the  bottom,  dele  ‘  and  direfts  the  plough.* 

I  ox,  1.  penult,  foi'  arc  not  the  fame,  read  are  the  fame. 
Ibid.  I.  laft,  for  benae,  read  bin«. 

1261  1.  II  from  the  bottom,/^  the  ague  cannot  be  cured, 
read  can  be  cured. 


*.*  0/  ‘  The  Moral  Hints,  &c.’  ’which  apptarsd  in  eur  'Jturnal  fit 
Hatch,  nve  ha*ve  faidy  *  7 here  an  frveral  ^Jfa^i  well  managed ^ 
•  and  fome  that  poffefs  alfo  a  ‘i^ery  conjiderable  fiiare  of  poetic  merit  I 
7his  furely  Jbe-ws  no  partiality  againjl  the  work ;  on  the  contrary ^ 
think  it  denotes  ( notwithjlanding  fame  reprebenfible  pajfaget^  wbulf^ 
our  duty  induced  us  to  net  ice)  that  we  entertained ^  upon  the  wholtt 
an  opinion  of  this  little  performance  favourable  to  tin  author. 
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